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The Islands of the Blest 


IT IS SUPPOSED to be a very sad thing, in these days of 
advanced civilization, to be out of harmony with one’s time. 
The very age itself, like an old man with one foot in the 
grave, seems to cling with a grim tenacity to the few years of 
life that are left to it; and it may be that the moment when 
the phrase jin de sitcle began to be current on the lips of men 
marks the awakening of the century to the consciousness of 
approaching dissolution, and the consequent gilding, as with 
the rays of the setting sun, of the last brief, fleeting moments. 
Considering all which things, no doubt it savors of unfriendly 
desertion to leave the bedside of the dying man and seek 
more cheerful company. Yet, there are some of us, of a 
tranquil, peace-loving habit of mind, who cannot but confess 
to a certain weariness of the bustle and rush of modern life, 
and to a half-understood craving for some place of shelter 
from the ceaseless din. And it is at least a soothing diver- 
sion for the moments when the need of relief is most impera- 
tive, to consult the travellers’ tales that meet the eye on the 
familiar bookshelves, and select the particular spot of earth 
which shall afford a refuge, when the way opens, and “ To- 
morrow to fresh fields and pastures new” is the watchword 
of the day. 

Time was, when a castle in the interior of Austria, a re- 
gion perhaps less affected by modern nuisances than any 
other of easy access, used to smile upon me with an engag- 
ing aspect; and I cannot yet make up my mind to turn my 
back on the alluring vision. It must stand not less than 
twenty miles from the nearest railway, and five or ten from 
a small town, to be used as a base of supplies. The long, 
rambling suites with inlaid floors, covered in places bya Per- 
sian rug for warmth, give you a chance of playing at surprises 
in each day's explorations. The walls are mostly wainscoted 
in some dark wood, but not quite without a bit of good old 
tapestry here and there. A little lawn and a terrace are be- 
fore the house, on which the low windows open—a place to 
sun yourself upon when autumn days draw in, and you must 
make the most of their sunshine; behind, the trees come 
close with their whisperings and murmurs (and by good for- 
tune trees speak the same language all the world over) for 
company on wakeful nights. There, surely, is a place where 
aman might forget the fluctuations of the stock exchange, 
and never hear the shouts of a political convention except in 
some chance nightmare, from which he would wake more 
content than ever with the quiet haven in which his bark had 
found its anchorage. 

But within the last year or two a change, I must confess, 
has come o’er the spirit of my dream. The ideal sanctuary 
has shifted to some one or other of those islands in the 
South Pacific Ocean, whose latitude and longitude cannot 
here be particularly given for the simple reason that 

‘* The green land’s name that a charm encloses, 
It never was writ in the traveller's chart.” 


Mr. Stevenson was the “first cause ” of this change of plan; 
the actual determination, however, came only indirectly from 
him. Quotations from Horace, with many other good things, 
are going out of fashion, even in the House of Commons, 
where no well-regulated speech used to be complete without 
a Virgilian or Horatian tag; but here is another illustration 
of the well-known aphorism, which is found in that store- 
house of just observations, the “ Art of Poetry,” noting the 
advantage of pictures over mere words when the imagination 
is to be fired. If any inspiring descriptions of a Promised 
Land could have done the work, surely, those which the great 
word-master I have named sent us now and then (alas, that 


he sends them no longer!) from his island home would have 
been sufficient. And yet I fear that, had not Mr. Hole 
been asked to help illustrate “The Wrecker,” I might 
still have been looking for openings in Austrian real estate. 
I hope the memory of some of my readers will carry them at 
once to that delightful picture, between the sixteenth and 
seventeenth pages, in which Loudon Dodd and his friend 
Havens sit on the verandah over their brandy-and-soda, with 
all around them “ the amenity of the tropic night.” I need 
say no more to those in whose souls an answering chord is 
touched by this bare mention. It is not a matter to reason 
about with any who have seen the picture and remain 
stolidly unmoved; and I should but court an ignominious 
failure by trying to put into words its subtle charm for those 
who have not seen it. Suffice it to say, then, that from the 
moment I studied this scene, the Austrian castle removed 
(if the bull may be pardoned) into a still more remote prov- 
ince of Spain, and all my hopes were set upon an enchanted 
island amid the soft and balmy breezes of the South Seas, 
What is it about islands that has, after all, such an irresistible 
attraction for the wandering mind? Why has it always sought 
to find, as Shelley had the luck to do, 
‘*a little lawny islet 
By anemone and violet, 
Like mosaic, paven’”’ ? 

It may be due to the love of solitude in the poet’s breast, and 
the desire to be ringed round by some defence against the in- 
vasion of the unthinking multitude, by a “silver streak” 
wider than that which past generations of patriotic English- 
men valued so highly, until Sir Edward Watkin arose, per- 
suading men to burrow under its waves to the tune of “* The 
further off from England, the nearer ’tis to France.” 

But, fortunately for the general average of our population, 
the desire for solitude is not often so imperious that it can- 
not be satisfied by a morning walk in the neighboring woods, 
and an occasional summer sojourn at the seashore or in the 
mountains. Otherwise, the most of us poor ordinary mortals 
would have to be content with sadly infrequent glimpses of 
“the poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling.” In fact, it is diffi- 
cult to conjecture the occasions that would bring them, once © 
they were established in peace, off their distant islands. It 
is degrading to conceive that they could be so tormented by 
fleshly imaginings as to long for the savor of a dinner at Del- 
monico’s; the islanders’ taste in costume would no doubt be 
to our notions, like the Jub-Jub’s, “‘ entirely absurd,” and no 
mere matter of a dress suit, in which to banquet with the first 
boat’s crew that landed, would bring them home to consult a 
tailor. 

As for books, they easily could take with them all they 
needed, in flour-barrels for convenience of transportation : 
and several years would elapse, at our present rate of pro- 
duction, before enough immortal works to be worth the price 
of a ticket from San Francisco could be found upon the 
counters where the new books display their gorgeous covers, 
Of course, some man-of.letters with a taste for organization— 
say Sir Walter Besant—might be induced to undertake the 
fitting up (from funds collected by a sort of royalty on minor 
verse) of a small steamer which should ply among the islands 
to bring our bards, one by one, to the nearest port, that their 
appearance might not become altogether a matter of tradi- 
tion to the stay-at-home majority of our population. But, 
while the poets chasten their desires, and graciously vouch- 
safe to show themselves daily to an applauding populace, with 
the wings of the soul they love to waft themselves (not always 
“across seas of misunderstanding,” but) over the leagues of 
blue water that lie between them and the Islands of the Blest. 


































































































































4 The Critic 


It would take too long to compile a complete bibliography of 
the subject, so many are the passages which testify to their 
love for these beatific regions—so often have they said with 
Chateaubriand :— 
** Dans des lointains fuyants et veloutés 
En enfoncant ma pensée et ma vue, 
Jaime 4 créer des mondes enchantés, 
Baignés des eaux d’une mer inconnue. 
L’ardent désir, des obstacles vainqueur, 
Trouve, embellit des rives bocagéres 
Des lieux de paix, des fles de bonheur.” 
It has not always needed to create the enchanted spot ; 
there are islands happily existing, even without the limits of 
the South Seas, where aman might find deep peace and much 
quiet contentment. A dear English friend, a man of ex- 
quisitely delicate soul, dwelling for years in the grime and 
smoke of one of the most desolate of manufacturing towns, 
used to solace himself amid the blackness by a fantastic pro- 
ject of seeking from the Sultan the cession of the Island of 
Rhodes, to occupy it with a colony of congenial friends, in 
whose elect society it might be possible to forget the sordid 
vulgarity of what M. Taine calls “the democracy where we 
choke one another.” And though I cannot speak from a 
personal acquaintance with the isles of Greece, yet, if all that 
travellers tell us of its natural charms of scenery and climate 
is true, one might find many a worse spot in which to forget 
the world; while the chivalric memories of the two centuries 
during which the Knights of St. John held sway over it would 
go far to do away with the traces of the Moslem domination 
under which the land has labored, since, on the first day of 
1523, Villiers de l’Isle-Adam embarked the last of his Knights, 
and left the ruins of the city to his enemies. But, long before 
the times of the Knights, men were pursuing this search with 
their faces ever westward, and Ceylon far behind them, though 
many reputable authorities assure us that it and no other was 
the seat of Paradise—imagining, as Trench sings, 
‘* How evermore the tempered ocean-gales 
Breathe round those hidden islands of the blest, 
Steeped in the glory spread, when daylight fails, 
Far in the sacred West; 
How unto them, beyond our mortal night, 
Shines evermore in strength the golden day, 
And meadows, with purpureal roses bright, 
Bloom round their feet alway.”’ 

I do not know why the search is so pathetic, unless because 
it represents unsatisfied longing for a life freer, wider, more 
rewarding than any which the seekers knew, the same element 
which appeals to us in Sterne’s poor starling, with its cease- 
less, plaintive cry, “ I can’t get out—I can’t get out.” What- 
ever may be the source of the feeling, there are not two lines 
in all of Tennyson, master of pathos as he is, that seem to me 
more full of it than those in which his Ulysses speaks of this 
quest : — 

‘* It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew.” 
The voyage is likely to be long, may be perilous; its end is 
marred by that everlasting “Perhaps” that half spoils the 
best of human anticipations ; and yet they must be men of 
singularly dull and wooden souls who will not set their lives 
upon the hazard, only, it may be, to be balked at the last, to 
go down in the swirl of the gray sea, lashed by Boreas into a 
howling fury against which the brave galley and its stout 
hearts struggle in vain. Let us felicitate ourselves that we 
live in days when no such perils have to be encountered, 
when no more than a little seasickness—thoroughly detes- 
table, indeed, but not as a rule deadly—-lies between us and 
the attainment of our goal. I venture to imagine, though a 
deeper knowledge of geography might perhaps correct this 
view, that there must be such a considerable number of these 
happy resting-places as to render remote the possibility of a 
conflict between the colonists for possession; and the lust of 
annexation, though the history of Naboth and his vineyard is 
against its inclusion among jin de sitcle peculiarities, may 
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reasonably be expected to find no place in their celestial 
souls, An island apiece, large enough to contain a harmon- 
ious group of pleasant minds, will satisfy the leaders of this 
new Exodus; and its prospectus (for the ubiquitous excur- 
sion-agent will not suffer even us, who abhor his machinations, 
to depart without one) may very well be written, by per- 
mission of Mr. William Morris, in these excellently fitting 
words :— 
‘*Come to the land where none grows old, 

And none is rash or overbold, 

Nor any noise there is, or war, 

Or rumor from wild lands afar, 

Or plagues, or birth and death of kings; 

No vain desire of unknown things 

Shall vex you there, no hope or fear 

Of that which never draweth near ; 

But in that lovely land and still 

Ye may remember what ye will, 

And what ye will, forget for aye. 

So, while the kingdoms pass away, 

Ye sea-beat, hardened toilers, erst 

Unresting, for vain fame athirst, 

Shall be at peace for evermore.” 

FRANCIS EDMUND LESTER, 


Literature 
The East and the West 
Studies in Oriental Social Life. By H, Clay Trumbull. Philadelphia: 
John T, Wattles & Co. 

Like Worpswortu, who kept his books in the house but 
made his study outdoors, the author, who is the editor 
of Zhe Sunday-school Times, has travelled first and used the 
pen afterwards. He believes that the Scriptures gain in 
clearness and depth of meaning when read in the light of the 
manners and customs of the Orient, and has successfully at- 
tempted, in this work, a classified treatment of certain phases 
of Oriental life and methods of thought. Such books as this 
The tendency of the average Occi- 
dental is to read into the Bible precisely the thoughts that 
are not there. One of the first requisites for understanding 
the Scripture text is an aptitude of mind for Oriental meth- 
ods of thought and life. Christianity to-day is in a certain 
sense staggering along like Sinbad the Sailor with the Old 
Man of the Sea on his back. A great mountain of purely 
western dogmatism, erroneous legend, superstition and spec- 
ulation lies upon the sacred text. The late Prof. Abraham 
Kuenen of Leiden devoted one of his works to pointing out 
explicitly and in detail those passages of Scripture which have 
been made to teach the very reverse of what they really 
mean, because the Occidental is so apt to see the Oriental 
picture upside down. What is very common in our encyclo- 
pedias and the decorations of our homes—that is, the sight 
of Oriental diagrams, pictures and representations of things 
with the wrong side up—is still more common in our sermons 
and popular religious literature. 

Dr. Trumbull’s book, while delightful reading, casts a 
steady light upon the narratives and incidents recorded in 
the Scriptures. The chief subjects treated are betrothals 
and weddings, hospitality, funerals and mourning, prayer, 
food and healing, and Oriental ideas of “the way” of the 
“Father,” and of other great landmarks of human thought 
and custom. We are greatly tempted to quote from Dr. 
Trumbull’s pages, to demonstrate how felicitously he has 
shown the difference between Oriental and Occidental con- 
ceptions, and how successful he is in illuminating many a 
dark passage. Statements which seems to us “hifalutin” or 
absurd, are shown to be literal statements of facts. In our 
own days, even the less ancient things, like coffee, for ex- 
ample, are used in a primeval way. Before being drunk, a 
part of it is first offered in oblation. The abdominal re- 
sponses illustrate the text, “Out of the depths have I cried 
unto Thee, O Lord.” Even the swaying of the body to and 





fro, while calling on God, is said to be in accordance with 
Two 


Psalms 35, 10:—‘* All my Jones shall say, ‘ Lord.’” 
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well-made indexes complete the volume, which is well illus- 
trated and a welcome addition to our apparatus for the study 
of the Bible. 





John Oliver Hobbesism 
The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord Wickenham. D. Appleton & Co. 

In “THE Gops, Some Mortals and Lord Wickenham,” 
some of the people are bad enough to be gods, but why the 
rest should be called mortals (except that they will be for- 
gotten), and why Lord Wickenham should have anything to 
do with them, and why the reader should be asked to, some 
of us will read the book to find out. Others will not read it 
—a consummation devoutly to be wished, It is better to be 
moderately ignorant at the beginning of a book than it is to 
be more ignorant at the end of it; but, unless the reader is a 
god in a small way himself, a mere dilettante at real flesh 
and blood, or a lord or something, he will cling to his igno- 
rance and be charmed with it, and not travel far with the 
spectral people and shadows of sinners all sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought, that move in this little feint of a 
world that John Oliver Hobbes has created for us. 

The author, of course, will not complain if we borrow 
her spirit long enough to apply it to her own book, and take 
it for granted that the title is an affectation naming an af- 
fectation ; but we cannot quite do this, for there is a sus- 
picion of sincerity lurking in the story, and it is to be 
feared that it is just sincere .enough not to be quite as 
insignificant as one might wish. It begins to look as if 
John Oliver Hobbes had a spite against this poor old 
world, and thought it was literature. The old gift of “talk- 
ing back,” which men have always called a peculiarly 
feminine attribute because they could not do it half as well 
themselves, has assumed in these ink-and-paper days a for- 
midable aspect, and the woman of cynical philosophy who 
was formerly confined to expressing one husband in the 
privacy of the home can now xantippe husbands by the ‘con- 
tinent, and, using the one that heaven has given her for raw 
material, she can take the world for her spouse and say as 
bitter things about us as she will, paying off her grudges in 
large editions and drawing huge checks for her prejudices. 

Mrs. Caudle isa genius. The lecture is now delivered with 
the curtain pulled up, and it is art. The result is a distinct- 
ly shrewish literature and a newly established School of Scold, 
Raphael shall paint us a new Madonna. She has dropped 
the Christ-child, and the pen is in her hand and the Heaven- 
ly Twins are the cherubs at her feet. Publishers gather 
about her with rapt look, and the world crowds the door of 
her gallery, and gods and critics and mortals and Lord 
Wickenham vie with each other in praise. It is the shrine 
of bitterness. We stand underneath and admire, and in the 
meantime the spirit in the picture writes us up. The sneer 
shall be published in a dainty binding, with all the charm of 
beauty—beauty, which came into the world only with love— 
beauty, like a child’s face before sneers are learned. Of 
course, John Oliver Hobbes has too much of the talent of 
unidealizing to be confined to one sex, and it happens to be 
called a woman this time; but the present book is made less 
destructive by the fact that some of the characters are not 
real enough to have any sex, and others seem to have nothing 
else ; which is but another form of that unreality and that hys- 
terical narrowness of imagination which are the leading traits 
of the class of feminine writing to which this story belongs 
—in which the whole view of life is but the foreshortening of 
an intense experience. Such work has little more than the 
dignity of a grudge—a more ambitious and artistic spiteful- 
ness. ~ 

And yet this book has a real importance—the importance 
of condemning itself and all that is like it. There is not one 


thing to love in it. There may be pity for Simon Warre, but pity 
is the agnostic side of love, and in chilled and cheerless wit we 
move on through phantasms of sorrow tothe end—and the book 
ends rather soon, as if it were tired of itself; which is rather 
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sincere of it on the whole, since weariness of life is its lesson. 
It is a novel such as the writer of Ecclesiastes would have 
written—if he had thought of it; except that he would have 
made it beautiful, and it would have the kind of gentleness 
that a great soul always feels when it doubts. From its 
candid littleness and its shrill philosophy, its poverty of spirit 
and profanity of human nature, the story has a certain patho- 
logical interest ; but a novel is supposed to represent life, and 
the best way to hate life is, not to strike back and make it 
more hateful, but to leave it silently to those who can make 
more of it. If a woman is without a heart, the next best thing 
is to keep it to herself, but if she make an art of not having 
one, she is to be pitied for her fame. But perhaps this book 
is a passing mood. We all misrepresent ourselves some- 
times. Heaven protects us with oblivion, and being nobody 
is a comfortable substitute for the distinction of being told 
by the critics that we should have been someone else. And, 
indeed, far be it from such as we, to blame famous people 
for the fame we have given them ourselves, when we should 
have known better. We should be charitable and hope our 
sorry hope that this book is a pose—a cynicism—hired by 
publishers and paid for by those who find fault with it; and 
perhaps the day will yet come when the gifts which make 
us jealous for themselves will win better praise than dis- 
appointment. 

But, as it is, it is no wonder the author has chosen to 
sign the literature of unwomanliness with a man’s name, and 
undo the love and faith that woman has made expectant in 
the world, without confessing that a woman could do it; and 
as we look about life and the demand it makes of art, we can 
only close with a question from her own book:—“ Why is it 
that only God is good enough and the devil bad enough to 
be safe in her company?” Which would be a rather limited 
circulation. 





‘¢ William the Silent, Prince of Orange’’ 

By Ruth Putnam. Illustrated. 2vols. G,. P, Putnam's Sons, 

IN THE GERMAN PRINCE, WILLIAM OF ORANGE, was incarnated 
the spirit of personal freedom and self-control, as against 
blind loyalty to leaders and surrender of personality to insti- 
tutions. He is the one man in European history whom 
Americans unqualifiedly like to have compared with Wash- 
ington, With the clear vision of the reality of things and 
the tendencies of history that characterized him even in early 
life, he saw from afar off the battle between chivalry, the - 
Church, monopoly and privilege, on the one hand, and the 
rising democracy, the Reformation, free competition, and 
the rights of the sailor at sea, on the other. By heredity he 
imbibed the idea of the divine right of princes; in his early 
environment he nourished “the blood of the clan’ which 
was within him; through education, he considered that re- 
ligion was, like other forces, to be used without any neces- 
sary personal connection with the actor, as one of the “ trump 
cards.” By the logic of events, through deepening convic- 
tion, through the leadings of Providence (as some would say), 
he was able to rise superior to hereditary tendencies, the dic- 
tates of circumstances and the influence of companions, and 
became the leader and educator of a people that rose to the 
forefront of European civilization. Religion became to 
William personal and real ; he found his deepest joy in foil- 
ing both tyrant and bigot, in raising men to his own heights 
of observation, and sinking the multitudinous shallows of 
jealousy, ignorance and selfishness in the one great ocean of 
patriotism. Like all great characters which men of common 
mould and vision seek to analyze and understand, William 
the Silent is overpraised, glorified and lifted to apotheosis; 
or he is damned with the malice of those who call him heret- 
ical, overambitious, or merely political. In nearly all the 
histories his portrait is drawn in heavy lines of black, or in 
great spaces of light: the graduated strokes and shadings 
are few. One. thinks of the depths and contrasts of Rem- 
brandt, without his splendor of coloring or masterful drawing. 
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It is no wonder that Americans try to understand a charac- 
ter which was so extraordinary in the sixteenth, and is so 
truly appreciated in the nineteenth, century—a man who 
preached and tried to realize three centuries ago what we 
practice to-day. Our own Motley could not resist the temp- 

tation of making a literary portrait of William in heavy black 

and “dead” white, and few writers since his day have ven- 

tured to turn from the path he made. This book, however, 

is the product of strictly original research, and an attempt to 

stand on what is practically wholly new ground. Miss Put- 

nam has consulted a large number of documents in European 

archives, and made abundant and wise use of the works of 
Gachard and Groen van Prinsterer, besides evidently sifting 

the small mountain of Dutch popular and critical writers. 

Her purpose, as the sub-title of her book declares, has been 
to show this German leader of the Dutch as “‘ The Moderate 
Man of the Sixteenth Century,” and to give “the story of his 
life, as told from his own letters, from those of his friends 
and enemies, and from official documents.” 

It is, we think, rather a merit than otherwise in Miss Put- 
nam’s finished work that the resultant portrait of William 
differs in no great feature, and in few details, from the ac- 
cepted pictures. What small differences there are between 
Miss Putnam’s picture and that in the mind of the reviewer, 
are probably caused by the fact that the latter has read some 
letters which the author evidently did not see, or passed light- 
ly over. For example, while remaining open to correction, 
we do not see that this latest biographer of William has made 
use of the letters sent by him to his fellow-patriots living in 
England, which may be found in the records of the Austin 
Friars’ Dutch Reformed Church of London. There is, also, 
it seems to us, a powerful element of personal equation in this 
woman’s life of the great statesman. The letters selected for 
reproduction or quotation in her text are, no doubt, such as 
Thackeray or a romancer would most desire. Thackeray 
wanted historical books which told “the color of his hero’s 
trousers,” They who wish to get bright items of color, 
adornment, household decoration and procedure, and the 
things attractive to the physical eye, will not be disappointed 
in these volumes; but why, for example, was not the text of 
William’s letter to the magistrates of Middelburg, demanding 
and commanding religious liberty for the Anabaptists, given ? 
This one principle of toleration is now regarded as the re- 
sultant of centuries of struggle; in the sixteenth century it 
was far ahead of either the vision or the practice of most of 
the best men of Christendom. Furthermore, there is evi- 
dent throughout this work that fundamental difference in the 
view of religion as taken by man and woman to which Mr. 
Lecky has drawn attention. It is as evident to us as is the 
* unmasculinity ” of the legs and arms of a certain statue of 
a man in Boston, the work of a female sculptor. In fact, we 
believe that we could have guessed accurately the sex of the 
writer of this book, if it had not been proclaimed on the title- 
page. 

To our mind, one utterly mistakes the force exerted by 
William, and depreciates his character, who reads in the de- 
velopment of his religious experience a desire for help, sus- 
tenance and consolation, rather than an intense longing to 
know what was true, and to follow that truth unquailingly 
to the end, wherever it might lead. Glad as we are that Miss 

Putnam has relegated to the region of the moles and the bats 
some popular superstitions, we are inc!‘ned to believe that it 
is positive injustice to obscure in-any way, whether through 
the limitations of subjective personal equation, or through 
hostile or friendly tendency, the heroic elements in William’s 
character. These criticisms, however, are very modestly 
offered. We cannot but feel proud that there have been so 
many earnest attempts made by Americans to study and 
write the story of the little Dutch republic, and to interpret 
the grandest of the figures in her unique history. As we 
happen to know, it was the long-cherished purpose of the late 
Prof. John Robert Seeley to write, as the crowning work of his 
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life, a historical monograph which would be both an appre- 
ciation and an interpretation of the Dutch “ Father of his 
Country.” He died before that purpose could be carried out. 
We are thankful, however, that the work has been attempted 
with such ability and perseverance, and with such evident 


candor and impartiality, by a countrywoman of Joan Lothrop 
Motley. 





Stanley’s First Letters 
My Early Travels and Adventures in America and Asia. 
M. Stanley. 2vo0ls. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

FRoM HIS FIRST active life, Stanley kept diaries and jour- 
nals, wrote letters, and made copies of those which he sent 
away. Quite occasionally it happened that his epistles, 
penned freshly amid the scenes described, and therefore of 
especial value, were lost in transit. His messengers and 
means of communication were varied, and often failed. 
Now, in the days of white hair, when the pleasures of mem- 
ory have taken the place of the pleasures of hope, he sits 
down with his copy-book, and gives to the world two attrac- 
tive volumes, which, dealing with America and Asia, form, 
so to say, a pendant to his bulky volumes on Africa. Neither 
text nor preface is autol‘iographical, nor does this latest work 
of his let us into the secrets of his childhood. He begins 
with the year 1867, his first letter being from a portion of 
the United States now peopled by 750,000 orderly and law- 
abiding white citizens, then rendered desolate by hair-lifting 
savages. This first volume, describing the Indian country, 
is sure of a warm welcome from others besides the people of 
Colorado, Nebraska and Kansas. It will furnish facts, if 
not sugar-coated wisdom, to the cloistered American of the 
Atlantic States. Mr. Stanley furnishes a valuable introduc- 
tion, in which he shows that the white men were kinder to 
the savages than the latter were to themselves. No doubt, 
the rifles and fire-water of the colonists slew thousands of 
Indians, but the incorrigible Indian spirit of revenge, the in- 
nate savagery of the aborigines, slew tens of thousands. 
The most trivial affront led to remorseless internecine 
slaughter. “It would be no exaggeration to state that twen- 
ty times more Indians fell by the hands of rifle-armed Indians 
than by the arms of the whites.” Here Parkman and Stan- 
ley and men who know the Indians at first hand all agree. 
He then goes on to show the score or more of other causes 
tending to kill off the red men:—“ The nature of Indian life 
and temper killed thousands where the whites killed scores,” 
The Winchester rifle in the Indian’s own hands has been the 
most powerful instrument of his extermination. Applying 
the lesson to Africa, Mr. Stanley shows that savages have 
the minds of children-and the passions of brutes, It is clear 
that all the white man has to do to exterminate the blacks 
of the Dark Continent, is to permit the carriage of modern 
rifles and ammunitionamong them. This done, in a few gen- 
erations the white man will have Africa all to himself. 

The second volume, on Asia, gives a brilliant series of pic- 
tures of Africa at its isthmus, and of the Nile. Two chapters 
on Jerusalem, five treating of the Caspian region, and eight 
of the Persian regions of the Arabian Nights, quickly con- 
vince the reader that in reprinting his letters Mr. Stanley has 
made a real contribution to our knowledge of western Asia 
and northeastern Africa. They demonstrate afresh that in 
no profound sense of the word has the mind of the West 
and of Christendom moved the mind of the East. There is 
all along a desire to possess western power, tools and imple- 
ments, luxuries and dainties, but the process of making over 
the Oriental brain or character is not noticeably progressive 
or radically efficient. Effete in his outward civilization, the 
Oriental seems to be refractory in mind and character. 
Nevertheless, it appears tolerably certain that but one civiliza- 
tion is yet to dominate the whole earth. The literary merit 
of these volumes constructed out of newspaper-correspond- 
ence material is noticeably high, while the value of their 
contents cannot be questioned. 
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Bird’s Geology for Advanced Classes 
Geology: A Manual for Students in Advanced Classes and for General 
Readers. By Charles Bird, Longmans, Green & Co, 

** LONGMAN’S ADVANCED SCIENCE MANUALS” are, as we 
are told in the advertisement, “ written specially to meet the 
requirements of the Advanced Stage of Science Subjects, as 
laid down in the Syllabus of the Directory of the Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington.” Mr. Bird is a Fellow 
of the English Geological Society,and is Head Master of the 
Mathematical School of Dorchester (England.) He is also 
known as the author of a treatise on Elementary Geology, 
produced by the publishers of the present work. These facts 
may be deemed sufficient evidence of his qualifications for 
the authorship of a.manual suited for students in the more 
advanced stage. A perusal of the book will leave no doubt 
of his special fitness for this duty, in point both of knowledge 
and of teaching capacity. His work, however, valuable as it 
is, is subject to a serious though inevitable drawback as a 
class-book for high schools and colleges on this side of the 
Atlantic. Geology differs from most sciences in having 
largely a localcharacter. Its general principles are, of course, 
of universal application ; but the details vary widely from one 
region to another, and the nomenclature varies accordingly. 
Mr. Bird’s book is almost entirely confined to the British 
Islands, His references to other countries, though correct 
so far as they go, are necessarily brief and consequently su- 
perficial. Of American geological terms only two, Laurentian 
and Huronian, appear in his book. All this is intelligible 
enough, and is in no way discreditable to the author or his 
work, It merely shows the necessary disadvantages under 
which he labored in comparison with the authors of manuals 
of other sciences which have nothing of a local character, like 
chemistry and physiology, forexample. Class-books of those 
sciences, though prepared in England, might be perfectly 
suitable for American schools, for which an English manual 
of geology would not be adequate. 

Such a manual, however, may be highly useful as subsidiary 
to an American class-book. The system and nomenclature 
of American geology, as is well known, were largely modelled 
upon those of Great Britain. A knowledge of the latter is 
almost as necessary to an American student of the sciences 
as a knowledge of English law is to an American law-student. 
What Blackstone and his followers are to the latter, as 
authorities on origins and names, Lyell and his successors are 
to the former. As a substitute for more voluminous works, 
Mr. Bird’s clearly written and abundantly illustrated com- 
pendium, comprising the latest researches and conclusions of 
English geologists, will be found valuable for reference and 
comparison in this country and wherever the English language 
prevails. Especially his earlier chapters, on minerals and 
rocks, on soils, on ‘the action of snow and ice,” on “ the sea 
as a geological agent,” and on ‘‘ the internal heat of the earth 
and its effects,” which have nothing of a local nature, are well 
deserving of study. On disputed questions, as, for example, 
those relating to the origin of the “atolls’’ or circular coral 
islands, and to the cause of the Ice Age, he gives fairly the 
facts and arguments on both sides, but usually indicates his 
own preference. In the former case he remarks that the 
theories of Darwin and Murray have severally their strong 
and weak points. ‘Some areas which, according to Darwin, 
ought to be rising, are really sinking. Murray’s theory re- 
quires the curious coincidence of an extraordinary number of 
submarine volcanoes rising very near the surface.” On the 
question whether the causes of the Ice Age are terrestrial, as 
suggested by Lyell, cr astronomical, as propounded by Croll 
and more fully explained by Ball, he prefers the latter expla- 
nation, which, he considers, better accounts for the intergla- 
cial periods. He finds no evidence that man existed prior 
to the last glacial era. As regards the “origin of species,” 
he adopts fully the Darwinian theory, which, he declares, “ is 
now practically accepted universally by naturalists.” This 
assertion merits special notice in connection with the recent 
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remarkable address of the Marquis of Salisbury as President 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

The work is in general carefully printed; but a singular 
oversight has escaped correction in the table of tertiary for- 
mations, on page 359. The highest formation is given as the 
“ Eocene,” instead of the ** Pleiocene.’’ The mistake, how- 
ever, is too evident to mislead any student, or to do more 
than perplex the “general reader’’ for a moment. 





Slavery in Ancient and Modern Times 
A History of Slavery and Serfdom. By John Kells Ingram, LL.D, 
Macmillan & Co. 

As GOOD A woRK as this could easily be expected from 
Mr. Ingram; but not every historian meets so well what is 
expected of him, nor reaches so nearly his own ideals. It is 
a product of the new spirit introduced into historical inquiry 
in recent times, that is, to deal with ‘the whole continuous 
life of humanity,” rather than simply with “the picturesque 
or dramatic presentation.of particular events.” What is 
really done in these less than 300 pages, is told in the state- 
ment of the aim in view, “to exhibit one line of develop- 
ment which may be traced through the history of the western 
nations, * * ™ that by which the slavery of ancient 
times passed into the modern system of free labor.” With 
this is incorporated an account of the system of colonial 
slavery and its abolition, together with a record of the 
“efforts now in progress to transmute, after the western 
model, the primitive form of the institution which still exists 
in Oriental countries.’ The book is written, not particu- 
larly for scholars, but more especially for educated and 
thoughtful people in general. To be sure, quite all that it 
contains can be found in some form in various other books; 
but the fact that here is given a continuous and attractive 
account of this one feature of social development, and that 
to this end both primary and secondary sources have been 
extensively and carefully sifted, will make this volume of 
great value and interest. The author’s article on slavery in 
the ninth edition of the Britannica forms its basis, but the 
form has been revised and large additions made. 

Mr. Ingram writes with a broad sociological perspective, 
and with a keen appreciation of the gist of the whole ques- 
tion. The plan is very simple, yet comprehensive in view. 
The first of nine chapters presents the social function of 
slavery as it existed in ancient times, its logical rise, and, in 
many respects, happy effects politically, its unhealthy effects . 
morally, After this comes a more detailed study of the in- 
stitution among the Greeks and Romans. Slavery was a 
peculiar social necessity to Rome. However, with the be- 
ginning of the second century of our era, new social necessi- 
ties arose, and, as Rome evolved more and more out of a 
military into an industrial society, we find that the conditions 
of servitude were modified... The real part played by the 
Church in this period is briefly but broadly presented. Be- 
tween slavery and modern freedom lies the transitional stage 
of serfdom. After pointing out the main considerations 
which explain the transition from slavery to serfdom, and 
outlining the status of the serf, Mr. Ingram concerns himself 
with the reforms and steps by which serfdom was abolished, 
and traces in a succinct, clear and attractive way the prog- 
ress of the movement in the different countries of western 
Europe. The continued evolution ofthe tenant—no longer 
serf,—he does not take up. But while one watches the 
gradual but sure disappearance of serfdom, there rises before 
him the system of colonial slavery, which is sure to have 
happy results neither politically nor morally—“a monstrous 
aberration,” which “never produced anything but evil.” 
The story of the African slave:trade is graphic, though con- 
fined to but thirteen pages. The story of how it was abol- 
ished is followed by an admirable account of the abolition 
of slavery itself in western Europe and America. Clearness, 
brevity and breadth are strikingly comtined in the account 
of the experience of the United States, 
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The last chapter deals with slavery in the East, and es- 
pecially emphasizes recent events in Africa, which look 
toward an end of the hunting and sale of human beings there. 
That practice stopped there, the domestic slavery of the 
Mohammedans can be looked upon with little fear of its 
long continuance. Prominent in the discussion is the sug- 
gestion that the end of this baneful practice in Africa must 
come with the progress of western influences, political and 
industrial, We must “rely on pacific agencies alone—on the 
silent working of social circumstances.” 





*¢ Stray Thoughts for Girls ’’ 
By Lucy H, M, Soulsby. Longmans, Green & Co, 

THIS LITTLE VOLUME containing bits of advice, the author 
dedicates to “Girls at the Awkward Age.” The first essay, 
“The Virtuous Woman: A Farewell Bible Lesson to Girls 
on Leaving School,” is rather fragmentary, and not so inter- 
esting as some which follow. One almost wishes that the 
chapter entitled “ Esprit de Corps” had been placed first, 
lest some read the uninteresting essay and get no further: 
it is one of the habits of young girlhood to judge a book by 
the first dozen pages. We could wish that every girl might 
read this latter essay many times, until she is able to live it. 
The second chapter, slightly revised since its delivery at the 
Birmingham Conference of Women Workers, in Nov. 1890, 
is a general protest against a drifting life. To hear a plea 
for smattering seems a little out of the ordinary in this day, 
when all the world, athirst for culture, has set itself to cry 
down superficiality. Our author says:—Smatterings are 
very good things in their way, so long as you are not misled 
into thinking them more than they are! They are the keys 
which wil! enable you, in the future, to follow up any sub- 
ject for which you may have special opportunities.” 

The highest note in the book rings out from one of the 
last pages :—“ Every woman, married or single, alters the 
opinion of some man about women. Even a careless man 
judges a girl in a way that she, with her head full of nonsense, 
probably never dreams of ; he has a standard for her, though 
he has none for himself.” A girl cannot realize too early 
in life her individual responsibility, that some cause is either 
helped or hindered by her every act. Miss Soulsby’s posi- 
tion as Head Mistress of the Oxford High School has given 
her opportunity to judge that girls at the ““ Awkward Age” 
need sound, sensible and reasonable advice, and if she talks 
to her girls daily as she has written in these pages, they 
will surely be able to face life’s problems bravely, whatever 
they be. 





The Zhob Valley 
With the Zhob Field Force. By C. McFall. illustrated. Macmillan 
& Co, 


THE EASTERN QUESTION between Russia and England, for 
control of the land and trade of Asia, is one of ever-shifting lights 
and shadows, Recently it has been shifted farther East, and has 
taken a marine turn, the question of the control of seaports and salt 
water being uppermost. Yet one does not suppose that either 
Russia or England is neglecting the passes to India. As a re- 
minder of this fact, Capt. Crawford McFall of the King’s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry has published the record of his experi- 
ences in those high and rough places lying in the debatable land 
between British and Russian Asia. The Captain is not over- 
liberal in his ‘use of dates, but we gather that his experiences were 
in 1890, mostly during the autumn and winter. Afghanistan is 
the ‘‘ buffer state’ between the two great Powers. It is hard to 
tell whether the land, made up of rocky, jagged mountains, or the 
human inhabitants, warlike, bloodthirsty and nomadic, are the 
rougher. To keep open all available trade-routes between Afghan- 
istan territory and India, and to provide for a safe and scientific 
frontier, is the aim of the British Government. The Zhob Valley, 
which is easily accessible from the great northwestern stronghold, 
Quetta, is of the highest importance to India, because it com- 
municates easily with the great highway from Herat to Cabul. 

Giving a terse summary of former British expeditions in this 
region, Capt. McFall shows how in August, 1890, the Zhob Field 
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Force was formed to chastise the rebellious natives and prepare 
the way for the building of an iron road among these mountain 
fastnesses. Like a planing-machine, the brave little band smoothed 
the way so thoroughly that a railway is now actually in process of 
construction. The author gives the details of the equipment of 
each man, mule and camel, showing how the resources of civiliza- 
tion and the results of military experience were condensed into 
portable shape. The march aggregated 1800 miles, much of it 
over roads which had to be built during the two active months of 
the campaign. Indeed, while there was some fighting, most of 
the work was for the avowed and realized purpose of making friends, 
rather than of conquering enemies, Capt. McFall has an eye for 
nature as well as for strange peoples, and his descriptions of the 
wonderful coloring of the stratified rocks amid all degrees of light 
and changes of atmosphere are wonderfully pleasing. Some of 
his numerous sketches give a clear idea of the magnificence of the 
scenery, and the tinted pictures in the book are very effective. 





*¢The Armenian Crisis in Turkey ’? 
By Frederick Davis Greene. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


IT IS UNQUESTIONABLY difficult for an American to get a 
just idea of the actual state of things in the Turkish Empire. 
The editors of newspapers who have been decorated by the 
wearer of the imperial fez in Constantinople, are certainly not 
well qualified to give impartial testimony, even if they have it to 
give, and it is doubtful whether one who has lived at the seat of 
luxury and power on the Golden Horn can tell just what goes on 
in the provinces. That the Sublime Porte is potentially and 
actually what in plain American we should call a mailrobber and 
a suppressor of truth, can be proved by anyone who, like the 
reviewer, has correspondents in its domains, or innocent writings 
to be translated for the reading of Armenians. Government by 
massacre seems to be a well-established part of Turkish proce- 
dure. Fortunately for the truth, we have Americans, who, 
though living between two fires, are not afraid to tell what they 
know. A revelation of the facts is contained in this little book, 
which claims not literary merit, but speaks out in a way that 
ought to attract attention in high places, and lead to the rousing 
of public opinion against Moslem misrule. Mr. Greene has been 
for several years a resident in Armenia, and knows its language 
and people. He gives abundant certified evidence of the horrible 
cruelty of the Turks in the bloody massacre, last year, at Sas- 
soun. He shows the antecedents of that massacre, and tells what 
kind of savages they are who delight in wholesale murders of 
helpless Armenians in the name of Allah, and as part of their 
orthodoxy. The details, all certified to by living witnesses, 
surpass anything in the story of the Indian massacres on our own 
American frontiers. Yet, although the author gives abundant 
information concerning treaties, history, Mohammedanism as a 
factor of the problem, the ethnology and literature of the Armen- 
ians, and American diplomacy as relating to Turkey, he shows 
his clear view, when he puts his finger on the real difficulty. It 
is not a conflict of race or religion, though both these elements 
complicate the case; it is simply misgovernment—and mis- 
government as it exists in Turkey breeds death and corruption, 
without exemption of creed or race. Only the united action of 
the chief countries of the civilized world can stamp out such 
outrages forever. The book is provided with appendices, an 
index and a bibliography. 





New Books and New Editions 

A NEW EDITION of ‘‘ Appleton’s Canadian Guide-Book” is 
now issued, complete in one volume, and comprising not only 
‘¢ Eastern Canada and Newfoundland,” but also ‘‘ Western Canada 
to Vancouver's Island, including the Canadian Rocky Mountains 
and National Park.” To those who have not seen this admirable 
volume, attractive in style and in its many illustrations, the names 
of the publishers and of the author, Prof. Charles G, D. Roberts, 
who is as accomplished in field-sports as in literature, will be 
ample guarantees of its general excellence, That its information 
comes down to the latest date is shown by the fact that it com- 
prises a picture of the Louisbourg Memorial Monument, erected 
during the present year by the Society of Colonial Wars. The 
only slip which seems to require notice is one contained in the 
statement, on page 201, that ‘‘ Nova Scotia was visited by the 
Norsemen in the eleventh century, and rediscovered by Sebastian 
Cabot in 1498.” This ‘‘ rediscovery,” if such it is to be styled, 
was made, as our readers are aware, not by Sebastian, but by his 
father, John Cabot, and not in 1498, but on June 24, 1497. The 
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date is of some importance, as the Canadian journals inform us 
that an intention exists of holding in 1897 a celebration of this 
truly notable event, and thus proclaiming to the world that Canada 
holds the portion of the American continent on which a European 
flag was first planted, and that this flag was the English standard. 
{D. Appleton & Co.) 





WHEN A MAN has got the mitten, he is apt to be as mad as a 
March hare, and very much down in the mouth, though he grin 
like a Cheshire cat, and say he doesn’t care a fig; but, unless he 
know how many beans make five, and refrain from kicking up a 
Kibobery, he will be sent to Coventry in the twinkling of a bed- 
post. To save his bacon, however, and avoid coming out at the 
little end of the horn, it might be well for him to consult ‘* Popu- 
lar Sayings Dissected,” in which Mr. A, Wallace undertakes to ex- 
plain the origin and significance of several hundred of these collo- 
quialisms. The resources of the author of this little volume are 
unlimited; his ingenuity is versatile and amusing. He might have 
filled a thousand pages as easily as 172. No phrase or proverb is 
too simple or too mysterious for his elucidation. ‘‘ Don't care a 
fig’ seems plain enough, yet the fig is not a fig, but a fico, Italian 
for snap of the fingers. ‘* Wet the whistle’ you would never sus- 
pect to be ‘‘whet the scythe.”” But here it is:—‘* ‘ wet’—‘ whet’; 
‘whistle’—‘ whittle’; ‘knife’—‘scythe,””” And when the mower 
pauses to whet his scythe, he takes a drink. ‘‘ Davy Jones’s 
locker ’’—well, ‘‘Jones”’is ‘‘ Jonah,” and ‘‘ Davy’ was added 
to give character, though this does not content our author, who 
prefers to find in ‘‘ Davy ” a corruption of ‘* duffy,” a Negro word 
for ‘‘ghost.”  ‘*Sleep like a top”—what more self-evident? 
But ‘‘top”’ is ‘‘taupe,’” French for ‘*mole.’’ Similar erudition 
is expended upon ‘‘ scrape acquaintance,” ‘‘ curry favor,”’ ‘‘ kick 
the bucket,” and the like. ‘‘ Paying a person out” has to do with 
the French Jezne, Latin, ena—punishment. ‘‘ Go to the dogs”’ is 
traced to Roman dice, called cawzs—dog. Mr. Wallaceis clearly a 
Briton, as his allusions to Americanisms show, ‘‘ Going the 
whole hog,” says he, ‘‘in the United States impJies the posses- 
sion of unmixed democratic principles, In England it has a more 
general use, and means going to the extreme limit of anything.”’ 
As may be seen, anyone with the aid of an etymological diction- 
ary could make up such a book as this, and would find i it a pleas- 
ant diversion. (Frederick A. Stokes & Co.) 





THE RULERS OF INDIA series is completed with the volume 
on ‘‘ John Russell Colvin,’’ who was the last Lieut.-Governor of 
the Northwest under the East India Company. It is from the 
pen of his son, who has occupied the same office under the Queen’s 
rule. The Colvins were of Scotch-Irish descent, and were 
bleachers, the first bleach-fields in Scotland having been started 
by them. The art, like the future ‘‘ Ruler’s ” grandmother, came 
from Ireland, as it had come before from Holland. It was about 
1778 that one of these Colvins went to India to seek his fortune. 
There the future Lieut.-Governor was born, and afterwards sent 
home to be educated in the schools north of the English Channel. 
At twenty years, he was back again in India, As _ private 
Secretary, Governor and general servant of the Company and of 
the British Government, he fulfilled a variety of functions with 
vigor and faithfulness. He lived to see the great Sepoy insurrec- 
tion, and died at Agra, 9 Sept.,1857. There are very interesting 
glimpses in these pages of the work of Macaulay in India, while 
the discussions about the merits and demerits of education are 
highly suggestive. The reviewer finds it a great temptation to 
quote the passages in which is discussed the question whether 
training in the exact sciences, or in metaphysics, or the bracing 
atmosphere of English literature, or courses in Arabic or Sanscrit, 
are the correctives for the defects of the instruction still given in 
India in the name of English education. Apart from the book's 
historical value, the reader interested in the problems of education 
in Asia will find it of great interest. (Macmillan & Co.) 


The Latest ‘‘ Immortal’”’ 
(The London Times) 
M. JULES LEMAITRE is one of the most interesting and curious 
figures in contemporary literature in France. Now forty-two 
years of age. he entered at nineteen the normal school, a fact 





which. v. ‘ itself an indication that he had within him some of 
those r: 6s which differentiate a young man from his fellows 
and ma m out for the attention of his contemporaries, He 
left the ..--.aal school a professor of rhetoric, and for thirteen 


years remained under the weight of the professorial mantle, an 
honorable garment, it is true, but one which singularly impedes 
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the free movements of the man condemned to wear it. In 1883 " 
he flung it off to follow a more individual course in a freer atmos- 

phere. He gave himself up to letters, His earliest productions 

in the Revue Bleue, portraits of his contemporaries since pub- 

lished under that title, made him conspicuous, and with each of 

his subsequent utterances he was seen to be the possessor of a’ 
singularly distinguished talent as an observer and as a critic, 

Since then he has made attempts and succeeded in all forms of 

literature, save, perhaps, epic poems and history, thus eschewing 
everything which could not be quickly done in view of popularity. 

He has taken by himself a pleasant road through a diversified 

country, which, indeed, in itself requires talent and taste, 

Hitherto M. Lemaitre’s chief work has been his weekly esti- 
mate, in the Dédats, of current plays. As a dramatic critic he is 
inveterately original, his style is extraordinarily correct, precise 
and clear; in a word, he is more French than the French, The 
reading of M. Lemaitre’s feuz//etons, however, is less edifying as 
a record of the contemporary stage in France than as an emana- 
tion aroused by theatrical matters from the mind of the perspica- 
cious man of the world endowed conspicuously with good sense, 
humor and an indulgent philosophy. But M. Jules Lemaitre has 
also written stories, verse and comedies, never being unworthy of 
himself, never ceasing to be remarkable, first and foremost, as a 
writer. He is acurious person to study, and I linger over him be- 
cause he is at once so simple and so complex. He seems simple 
because you feel that he is the incarnation of the /adsser-aller, 
that he has not followed and does not follow a plan, while he 
never neglects an unexpected occasion useful to his purpose, It 
has been by a chain of entirely natural incidents that he has be- 
come what he is; he has neither created them nor failed to utilize 
them. He is really one of those men who are impelled by events 
and who move ahead of them without resistance, He owes his 
success to the peculiar felicity of expression, in which his idea 
seems superior to another of the same value but less happily ex- 
pressed, But he owes it also to the fact that his talent is not 
dazzling or intimidating. He is accessible to every intellect. His 
talent seems capable of any flight, yet it also pleases those who 
fear the giddiness produced by mounting to a height. Herein 
lies his complexity. One would not venture to say that he has 
given all that is in him, although he has already produced so 
much; yet if he stopped where he is, it would be felt that he had 
produced little in comparison with what he had given reason to 
expect from him, 





The Tennyson Beacon 
[The Pall Mall Gazette) 
‘*THovu bring’st the sailor to his wife, : 
And travelled men from foreign lands. ‘IN MzmorIAM,’” 

We are enabled, by the kindness of Mr. Douglas Freshfield, 
to give an illustration of the beautiful beacon which it is proposed 
to erect on Highdown, Freshwater, 
to the memory of Lord Tennyson. 
Th monument is, for many reasons, 
an especially appropriate one. The 
site forms part of the manor of Far- 
ringford, Tennyson's famous home, 
and was one of the favorite objects 
of his daily walks (lasting an exact 
two hours), which, till within a year 
or two of his death, the poet never 
missed, ‘*‘ The only drawback to it, 
in his mind,” writes an occasional 
companion of these walks, ‘‘ was his 
fear of meeting tourists, to whom 
his short-sightedness made him an 
easy prey. They would stop and 
address him before he could be sure 
they were not friends or neighbors. 
His defective sight accounted for 
many of the peculiarities of manner. 
which used to be set down to other 
causes; but though so slow to recog- 
nize faces, no natural object seemed 
to escape him, and he was quick to 
notice flowers or birds to the last. 
He used to move along with a quick, 
short step, taking little runs down 
steep places, and occasionally halting 
to tell some story or enforce some point in discussion, or to quote 
a sonorous passage from Homer or Milton.” 
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The western end of the Isle of Wight, where the beacon will 
stand, is cut off by Freshwater Gap, so as to form a sort of pen- 
insula, Tennyson, in fact, described it as such many years ago, 
when writing to protest against the impending desecration of a 
railway, and was promptly corrected by a newspaper writer, who 
reminded him that the place of his abode was an island! It is a 
home of sea-birds and of wild-looking sheep, whose paths are too 
giddy for most visitors, The down itselfis clothed with furze, and 
the turf is full of lurking orchids and shy dwarf violets. On the 
lower hill of the peninsula, about Totland Bay, is a barrow, which 
Tennyson used to say was probably the tomb of some Danish leader. 

There is a splendid view from the top,extending over the Solent 
from the Portsmouth Downs on the one side to Weymouth on the 
other, and inland over the New Forest. Two verses in the ‘‘ In 
Memoriam ” give a description which may possibly apply to the 
surface of this breezy down, but for the fact that Tennyson did 
not take possession of Farringford till 1853 :— 
**Calm and deep peace on this high wold, 

And on these dews that drench the furze, 
And all the silvery gossamers, 
That twinkle into green and gold : 


** Calm and still light on yon great plain 
That sweeps with all its autumn flowers, 
And crowded farms, and lessening towers, 
To mingle with the bounding main.” 

Tennyson was fond of recalling an old hypothesis he had found 
in some book that at a remote geological period, when the North 
Sea was dry land, a great river, draining Central Europe, had 
here its estuary, and was inhabited by strange monsters of the 
clay, whose remains are occasionally disgorged by the quarries of 
the Black Gang. 

The beacon standing at present on the downs is not the one 
sketched by Frederick Walker, but a modern erection of tar and 
asphalt, substituted two or three years ago for the venerable 
structure, which was much impaired and embellished by the knives 
of rapacious visitors. The new Tennyson beacon, therefore, will 
cause no outrage to sentiment on the score of what it displaces. 

As shown in the illustration, it consists of a tall Iona cross, 
thirty-two feet high, with the pedestal designed by McPherson, 
R. A. The inscription on the shaft reads as follows :—‘‘ To the 
memory of Alfred Lord Tennyson, this Cross, a Beacon to Sailors, 
is raised by the people of Freshwater and others, who desired to 
honor him, in England and America.” There is a certain fitness 
even in the choice of the form of the monument, as Tennyson was 
strongly interested in Celtic Christianity, and had thought at one 
time of writing a poem upon the monks of Iona. The Trinity 
House and Board of Trade have agreed to accept the beacon as 
national property, and to provide for its proper maintenance. It 
will be marked as the ‘‘ Tennyson Beacon ”’ on all official charts, 
and will serve as a landmark for vessels entering the Solent from 
the west. That the poet himself would have chosen this form of 
monument, in this particular spot, no one can doubt who has 
noted his intense and passionate love of the sea, 





{On April 27 last, we announced that, by special request of the 
American committee, 7he Critic would receive, acknowledge and 
forward all subscriptions to the fund that might be sent to this 
office. The fund raised by the American committee then amount- 
ed to $720. It is now $1157.51. Intending contributors should 
lose no more time in sending their offerings. Eps, CRITIC. ] 


London Letter 


THE NEW FASHION of following up a literary success by the 
revival of old works by the same author is further exemplified this 
week inthe case of Dr. Nordau. No sooner had ‘‘ Degeneration” 
made its mark, than the ingenious doctor and his publisher deter- 
mined to fortify it with an ‘‘ authoritative” reissue of ‘‘ Conven- 
tional Lies of our Civilization ""—a work which will be new to most 
English readers, though, as a matter.of fact, it appeared in the 
original some ten or twelve years ago. The reissue has been ac- 
companied by a rather amusing correspondence. Mr. Heinemann, 
who is responsible for the publication, has developed an absolute 
genius for newspaper correspondence; scarcely a week passes but 
he must be having his say somewhere upon some subject or other. 
Cynics have been heard to assert that the morning paper would 
lose its savor without Mr. Heinemann’s literary escapades, and it 
is generally hoped that, after the fashion of the New Littérateur, 
he will eventually collect his scattered letters into a volume for the 
edification of posterity! Be this as it may, on the day when 
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** Conventional Lies ” was published, Mr. Heinemann’s serial re- 
appeared in Zhe Daily Chronicle. \t seems that Dr. Nordau had 
discovered that a pirated American edition of the book, translated. 
without authority and in a ‘‘ bungling” manner, had found its 

way to England, and that Mr. Heinemann was desirous of assert- 

ing that his was the ‘‘ only true, authorized, respectable,’’ and so 
forth, This manifesto aroused the spirit of Mr. Robert Fordes of 

Stone-cutter Street. ‘‘I am undoubtedly the English pirate re- 
ferred to,”’ he writes; but Mr. Heinemann (in effect) mistakes the 

facts. ‘* The book was originally put in circulation here by Mr. 

Bradlaugh, who would never have done so had he dreamt that he 

was injuring Dr. Nordau. I have sold, not a few copies, as Mr. 

Heinemann asserts, but many hundreds; and as for speaking of 
it as an ill-shapen edition, it is really a very neat little book, in- 
deed, handy, and well-translated,” and so forth, andso forth. To 
this the recurrent Mr. Heinemann answers in a letter longer and 
saltier than usual, garnished with sundry obscure jests in the Ger- 
man tongue. The main point seems to be that it will be well for 
all to shake hands; for Mr. Fordes to send Dr. Nordau the retro- 
spective royalty which has accrued on the unauthorized edition, 

and for Mr. Heinemann’s reissue to be installed in undisputed oc- 
cupation of the field. 2x nzhilo nihil: meanwhile a very con- 
siderate puff has been given to the new-old volume, and it is an 
ill correspondence that blows nobody good. 

Rumors have been flitting round London, this week, as to 
the future movements of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. It was general- 
ly expected that he would be in England during the present sum- 
mer, visiting London for a while, and subsequently running down 
into Wiltshire, as he did last year, fora few weeks’ rest. Just as his 
friends were preparing to welcome him, however, they learned 
that he proposed an immediate sojourn in India, with a view to 
the recreation of old memories and the acquisition of fresh ‘‘copy.”” 
At the same time it is announced that the promised ‘‘ Barrack- 
room Ballads ’’ will not appear this autumn as arranged, and that 
their place will be filled by the new ‘‘ Jungle-Book,”’ the compon- 
ent parts of which are appearing from week to week in Zhe Pail 
Mall Gazette. The ‘' Ballads” will be postponed until the 
spring, by which time Mr. Kipling’s visit to India will doubtless 
have added fresh fuel to his fiery Muse. That he has still the old 
talent at his command was abundantly proved afew weeks ago 
by his admirable ‘‘ Song of the Banjo.” 

The death of Mr. Paul Merritt, which occurred in the early 
days of the present week, follows hard upon that of his old friend 
and collaborater, Henry Pettitt. Both were typical examples of 
the school of dramatists which is gradually becoming extinct— 
the builders of the old, well-made melodrama, in which mill-slui- 
ces and steam-rollers, ‘‘ practicable” fires with real engines, and 
boat-races with real water, took the place of life and character. 
It is said that a friend once remonstrated with Merritt for his lack 
of ambition, urging that he had sufficient talent to produce better 
work, that the kind of stuff he was content with could never bring 
fame. ‘*‘I don’t work for fame,” replied Merritt ; ‘‘1 work for 
money.” He learned his first lesson in stage-craft on the Surrey 
side, at Mr. George Conquest’s home of breathless theatrical: ex- 
ploits, and his work was always sure of success, not only there, 
but also at Drury Lane and the Adelphi. He produced a certain 
sort of merchandise with unfailing precision, and he had at least 
the reward of giving harmless and, in its way, wholesome enjoy- 
ment to an unlimited number of his countrymen. He will be 
missed when the autumn season brings back activity to the popu- 
lar houses. 

The sudden closing of Olympia, last Saturday night—a step 
rendered inevitable by the winding-up of the company in bank- 
ruptcy,—has resulted in a terrible amount of destitution among 
the employees. It has been said that the institution of these vast 
shows in Addison Road was tending to the absolute destruction 
of domestic service, girls of the servant class preferring two bril- 
liant appearances daily, in gaudy garments and a blaze of electric 
light, to the solid labors of kitchen and drawing-room. Thous- 
ands of these infatuated young persons were thrown out of work 
on Saturday, and any afternoon this week a score of colored gen- 
tlemen might be seen sitting idle in front of the closed building at 
Olympia, sunning themselves, and chatting of their trouble. Three 
of these appeared at the West London police-court on Wednesday, 
seeking advice of the magistrate with regard to arrears in their 
wages, They were referred, in due course, to the Bankruptcy 
Court. Olympia has certainly had the worst of ill-fortune. The 
severe winter and the prevalence of influenza lost itso much money 
in the earlier days of ‘‘ The Orient’ that it has been impossible 
to regain lost ground since. There was nothing to be done but to 
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close; and the general public is thus deprived of one of the very 
finest of those ‘‘ shows’”’ which seem to be the safest ‘‘ draws” 
of the period. Olympia’s loss is the Indian Exhibition’s gain, and 
on Tuesday the great wheel, 310 feet high, was set moving, and is 
hourly thronged with adventurous travellers. It takes half an hour 
to complete its cycle, moving almost imperceptibly, and from the 
summit a magnificent view of London is obtainable. It promises 
to be the ‘‘ wonder.’”’ of the summer. 

The actor-manager, it seems, is beginning to believe that Am- 
erica may possibly be overworked as a field for profitable travel. 
At any rate, Mr. George Alexander, according to the latest rumors, 
has decided to postpone his American tour, which was arranged 
for the autumn of next year, on the ground that too many English 
actors will appear in the United States during the next twelve 
months. This may well be, especially as Dr. Conan Doyle has 
been telling the readers of Zhe Author that the novelist who 
‘stars’ America as a lecturer is sent home by no means the 
millionaire that certain paragraphists would have us believe. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Doyle, the average return for a single lecture is 
$125, which is reduced to $85 by the agent’s commission and travel- 
ling expenses. This ‘‘ figures out” as $3,000 intwo months, less 
passage-money. The popular novelist, he suggests, would make 
something more than this by staying at home and applying him- 
self to his profession, It will be well if Dr. Doyle’s words are 
taken to heart, for the American tour is becoming somewhat too 
common, and certain of its developments lack dignity. 

LONDON, 12 July, 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Boston Letter 


IN ONE OF THE BIG newspaper offices in New York are signs 
posted at every desk, bearing the suggestive words, ‘‘Accuracy! 
Accuracy!! Accuracy!!!’ Itis a pity that some seer of a half- 
dozen years ago could not have foreseen the future of the Boston 
Public Library, and arranged with the editor of that New York 
paper for the distribution of a score or more of his signs among 
the builders and decorators of our splendid buildings. In the first 
place, the proclamation might have prevented the repetition of the 
name of Rabelais; and, secondly, Isaac Watts would never have 
been mixed up with James Watt in the list of men honored upon 
the walls. Furthermore, it is possible that that peculiar acrostic, 
advertising the architects, might have received at once its present 
form. But, lastly, this accuracy would have prevented the break- 
ing of one of the Commandments—a Commandment, I dare say, 
peculiarly appropriate for the Library, when we bear in mind the 
petty thefts of books that have occasionally occurred there. To 
speak to the point, it seems that the Tables of Stone held by Moses 
in Sargent’s great painting in the upper hall do not forbid us to 
steal, The Commandments are written in Hebrew characters, 
but the artist mixed his letters up in the eighth, and, instead of 
using the proper symbol, repeated one of the signs he had used 
before, so that any thief who is conversant with the Hebrew lan- 
guage can truthfully say, whenever he abstracts a book from the 
Library shelves, that, according to the very language upon its 
walls, he finds no provision forbidding such act. How long this 
error might have continued to stare down upon us I do not know, 
but, fortunately, Dr. S, A. Binion, whohas been visiting the great 
libraries of Europe and America, made a tour of our white stone 
building, and, being an Egyptologist and Orientalist, discovered 
at once the mistake in the inscription. It will be remedied. As 
to our Library as a whole, Dr. Binion pronounces it a magnificent 
structure, the finest of its sort in the world. Even if we have not 
reached the high plane of scholarship possessed by older countries, 
he says, we certainly have advanced greatly in practical architecture. 

As regards American compared with foreign literature, we have 
received a good word, this past week, from Leon H. Vincent, who 
lectured at the Chautauqua Assembly at Laurel Park. Mr. Vin- 
cent, who is a nephew of Bishop Vincent, was the guest of the 
Cables at Northampton. In hisaddress he declared emphatically 
that the antagonistic attitude towards American literature taken 
by the average British reviewer was wrong, and that the existence 
of ‘‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” from its distinctive 
character, was sufficient to prove the’existence of an American liter- 
ature. While speaking of Dr. Holmes, he declared that the 
‘‘Autocrat”’ showed him at his best, and put stress upon the Doc- 
tor’s theory that there was a virtue in giving a public lecture many 
times—or, as Whitfield expressed it, ‘‘ a sermon is good for noth- 
ing until it has been preached at least fifty times.” 

Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, whom readers best know as Margaret 
Sidney, has inaugurated a movement that will prove of great in- 
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terest. She has been very prominent among the Daughters of the 

American Revolution, being Regent of the Old Concord Chapter, 

and in connection with that society has formed the idea of having 
a children’s patriotic organization, to be called the National So- 
ciety of Children of the American Revolution, Everyone has been 
very much delighted with the idea, and, as Mrs. Lothrop has been 
chosen President of the society for four years, there is little doubt 
that it will be carried to success. In her own town of Con- 
cord she has formed the first local society, and soon, it is said, 

similar societies will be formed all over the Union. The grand- 
children of ex-President Harrison, and the grandchildren of Mrs. 
John W. Foster, President of the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, are among those who have entered their names, The 
fundamental idea will be to interest young people in the history of 
the United States and in the principles of good citizenship. As 
there is no limit to the minimum age, I presume that a child can 
join before it has passed twenty-four hours of existence upon this 
earth, but the maximum age is set at eighteen years for girls and 
twenty-one for boys. The Concord society took part in celebrat- 
ing the visit of the Christian Endeavorers to that historic town, 
last week, at the Wayside, made famous as’ the home of Haw- 
thorne, and now owned and occupied by Mrs. Lothrop. Dr, 
Hamlin and Mrs, T. S. Hamlin of the national society, Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin, the founder of Roberts College in Constantinople, who 
stands on record as having had both grandfathers and four uncles 
in the Revolution, and the Rev. Mr. Alden of Germantown, Pa., 
who also had both grandfathers in the War for Independence, par- 
ticipated with the children in the exercises, while the Wayside 
itself was thrown open to all visitors, Those were interesting 
trips that the Endeavorers made around Boston, At Concord they 
saw with greatest interest, next to the spot where ‘‘ the embattl’d 
farmers stood, and fired the shot heard round the world,” the home 
of the Alcotts, the house of Emerson, the haunts of Thoreau, the 
lilttle chapel where the School of Philosophy met, and the Old 
Manse House, now occupied as a summer residence by Alexander 
Pope, the painter of animals, who opened wide his doors to the 
vistors. Many a Christian Endeavorer has carried to his Western 
home a copy of the inscriptions found on historic spots, patiently 
made upon a sheet of brown paper pressed against the stone let- 
ters and worked out by crayon embossing. They had great fun 
out of the trip, too, although some of it was at them instead of with 
them, as, for instance, the serious remark made by one Western 
Endeavorer at the Munroe Tavern in Lexington, where Earl Percy 
had his headquarters :—‘‘ Oh, yes,” he said, ‘‘ 1 know about this 
place. This is the house where the Monroe Doctrine was first 
promulgated.” 

Horatio Alger, Jr., is staying on the Maine coast during the 
summer, making his headquarters at Old Orchard and Peak’s 
Island. He has been very busy during the past year, having writ- 
ten four serials, of which two have not yet been published. At 
present he is taking a complete rest from literary work. With his 
record of more than eighty books or serial stories, everyone will 
say that he has earned the vacation, William T; Adams 
(Oliver Optic) has returned from Europe in excellent health. 
The name of the author of the new play, ‘‘ Mighty Millions,” 
which isto be brought out in Boston this fall as an offset to ‘* In- 
gersollism,’’ has been kept secret at her own desire, but it is now 
possible to say that she is Mrs. Annie G. Allen of 34 Hancock 
Street.——-Dartmouth will have the largest freshman class in its 
history this fall. The New Hampshire college rejoices in the re- 
cent establishment of sixteen new scholarships. 

BOSTON, 23 July 1895. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 


Chicago Letter 


A BOOK is about to be published by D, C. Heath & Co., which 
will be extremely valuable to educators, as it is the first attempt 
to give an adequate report of the work which is now being done 
in English by our colleges, and the methods employed by the 
most eminent instructors. It is called ‘‘ English in American 
Universities,” and consists of the articles on this subject which 
appeared at intervals in 7he Dial of this city. The papers are 
written by Barrett Wendell, Brander Matthews, A. S. Cook, M. 
B. Anderson, C. M. Gayley, L. A. Sherman, J. W. Bright, E. E. 
Hale, Jr., Katharine Lee Bates and about as many others, each 
one of whom occupies a prominent position in the English depart- 
ment of one of our universities. Their testimony is, therefore, 
of the highest importance, as showing what has actually been 
accomplished—the changes that have taken place in methods, and 
their results in practical work. The progress noted is most inter- 
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esting, and encourages one to hope for a finer literary taste in the 
coming generations, A keen and lucid review of the subject is 
furnished in the introduction by Mr. William Morton Payne, who 
is abundantly qualified to appreciate its finer issues. With much 
discrimination he measures the necessity for primary and second- 
ary work in English, and tries to arrive at the most effective 
method of influencing a child. He points out the value of apply- 
ing to literature the educational principle of ‘‘ proceeding from the 
near and the familiar to the strange and the remote.’’- ‘‘ The 
imagination,” he says, ‘‘is a wayward faculty, and atrophy is 
likely to follow upon the attempt abruptly to divert it into channels 
other than those it listeth to seek. The facts of literature may be 
apprehended by the intellect thus constrained, but that emotional 
accompaniment which makes of literature a personal message to 
the individual, wkich enshrines it, along with music and religion, 
in the most sacred recesses of the soul, is not to be coerced.” 
He believes that even the dullest child has a liking for some kind 
of literature, and that this taste may be directed and cultivated. 
The ‘‘reader”’ he would like to see discarded, in the belief that 
‘*nothing but literature should be read at all’; but under that 
term are, of course, included the mythological and semi-historical 
stories, fairy-lore, and even the rhythmical romances of Mother 
Goose. 

Proceeding to secondary education, Mr. Payne enters a decided 
objection to the ‘‘ book that gives cut-and-dried critical formulas,”’ 
and advocates the development, rather than the suppression, of the 
student’s individuality. The importance of securing teachers who 
care for good literature is particularly emphasized. The work of 
the colleges is then briefly reviewed in the effort to show how far 
they have changed their course in the past few years, and pro- 
ceeded upon a more attractive path. Prof. Corson says:—‘* It 
is considered of prime inportance that students should first at- 
tain to a sympathetic appreciation of what is essential and in- 
trinsic, before the adventitious features—features due to time and 
place—be considered.” And Prof. Sampson bears testimony to 
the same enlightened theory in declaring the aim of the work to be 
‘* the study of literature, not of biography, nor of literary history, 
not of grammar, not of etymology, not of anything but the works 
themselves, viewed as their creators wrote them, viewed as art, as 

. transcripts of humanity.” In comparing the work of the different 
universities, Mr, Payne thinks that the Eastern colleges tend to be 
conservative, while those of the West, having to deal, it may be, 
with cruder material, ‘‘stand for experiment, fertility of invention 
and the broadening of standards.”” But he records that in all 
sections there is of late a more profound system of instruction and 
a wider, deeper interest in this branch of education, 

So lively a breeze has blown up of late in the Sunset Club, that it 
seems to have the destructive character of a cyclone. But whether 
it will really be so disastrous is still a matter of doubt. The Club 
was organized several years ago, and has grown and flourished to 
such an extent that it now has a waiting-list, I am told, of about 
eighty. Its members were in the habit of dining together once a 
week at the Grand Pacific Hotel, and of discussing, in after-dinner 
speeches of greater or less length, some burning questions of the 
day. The opinions of the orators were exploited in the daily pa- 
pers and made the text occasionally of portentous leaders; and the 
Club, which had given them an opportunity of bringing forth these 
weighty ideas, was surrounded with a kind of halo in consequence. 
On the few occasions when the mystic’portals opened to women, 
it was with a sense of awe and wondering admiration that we 
passed through them, Therefore the announcement, a few days 
ago, that the Sunset Club had decided to commit suicide in a quiet 
and respectable manner, was received with surprise. It seems that 
the executive committee, having reached the conclusion that the 
Club had seen its best days, and was degenerating into a mere 
perfunctory talking-machine, or something of the kind, and, more- 
over, that it had solved all the available problems, decided to ex- 
tinguish its light. On the face of it this seemed an unusually wise 
and magnanimous thing to do. Rare is the club that knows when 
its career is finished, or, knowing it, kas the courage to dissolve. 
So our surprise was tinctured with admiration. Not so,-however, 
with the members of the Club. A rebellion has arisen, accom- 

nied with dire threats of unseating the office-holders and uplift- 

ng another dynasty whose brains shall be equal to the invention 
of new subjects, new difficulties for the Club to cope with and 
master, We know not which to admire most—the calm resigna- 
tion to fate on one side, or the youthful enthusiasm on the other. 
But the issue of the conflict is awaited with some concern by a 
long-suffering public. 

CHICAGO, 23 July 1895. 


Lucy MONROE. 
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rir. Stoddard at Seventy 


WE REPRINT from Zhe J/ndependent two poems apropos of 
Mr. Stoddard’s seventieth birthday (2 July 1895). The first, 
by the poet's son, appeared on July 13, the second, by the 
poet himself, on July 20. 


THE POET CANNOT SEE 
ALONG the garden path we stroll. 
The poet has lost his sight; 
And tho the sun has risen high, 

To him ’tis dark as night. 


He cannot see the bee fly, 
With the pollen on its wing, 

Or the sunlight on the full-blown rose, 
Of which he loved to sing. 


He knows the winter by the cold, 
And the summer by the heat; 

The autumn by the fallen leaves 
That rustle at his feet. 


The bird that sings amid the green 
He places by its song; ; 

He knows the honeysuckle’s near, 
Its perfume is so strong. 


And we are here to hold his hand— 
What need for him to see ? 

The poet’s sight lies in his heart; 
He sings for you and me. 


SaG HARBOR, L. I. LORIMER STODDARD, 


THREESCORE AND TEN 
WHO reach their threescore years and ten, 
As I have mine, without a sigh, 
Are either more or less than men— 
Not such am I. 


I am not of them; life to me 
Has been a strange, bewildered dream, 
Wherein I knew not things that be 
From things that seem, 


I thought, I hoped, I knew one thing, 
And had one gift, when I was young— 
-The impulse and the power to sing, 
And so I sung. 


To have a place in the high choir 
Of poets, and deserve the same— 
What more could mortal man desire 
Than poet’s fame? 


I sought it long, but never found, 
The choir so full was, and so strong 
The jubilant voices there, they drowned 
My simple song. 


Men would not hear me then, and now 
I care not, I accept my fate. 
When white hairs thatch the furrowed brow 
Crowns come too late! 


The best of life went long ago 
From me; it was not much at best; 
Only the love that young hearts know, 
The dear unrest. 


Back on my past, through gathering tears, 
Once more I cast my eyes, and see 
Bright shapes that in my better years 
Surrounded me! 


They left me here, they left me there, 
Went down dark pathways, one by one,— 
The wise, the great, the young, the fair; 
But I went on! 
And I go on! And, bad or good, 
The old allotted years of men 
I have endured, as best I could— 
Threescore and ten! 
SaG HARBOR, L. I. RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 
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The Lounger 


THE CIRCUMSTANCES ATTENDING the death of Mrs, George 
Haven Putnam, wife of the senior member of the well-known 
publishing-house, are particularly sad. Her husband and two 
daughters were abroad when she was taken ill. The former was 
about to leave for home, the latter were to remain abroad to 
finish their studies, having just been graduated with honors from 
Bryn Mawr. Mr. Putnam arrived in New York on Saturday 
last, the day after his wife’s death, the news of which he was en- 
tirely unprepared for, her illness from typhoid fever having been 
very short as well as very severe. Mrs. Putnam was most active 
in all reform and philanthropic movements, and her influence and 
practical interest will be sadly missed by her associates. She was 
a healthy-minded woman, and until her last illness she enjoyed 
the best of physical health, too, if one may judge by appearances. 
She was a woman of sound commonsense and a cheerful dis- 
position, and her gracious presence made many a dull occasion 
bright. Mr. Putnam has the sympathy of a large circle of friends 

n his severe bereavement. 
* * 

Mr. GLADSTONE’S ENTHUSIASTIC PRAISE of the ‘‘ Journal of 
Marie Bashkirtseff,”’ which filled several of The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury’s broad pages, is said to have turned the tide of popularity 
towards that unique volume. Perhaps it was the hope of ex- 
citing the Grand Old Man to another trumpet-blast that induced 
Mr. Fisher Unwin to send him a copy of ‘‘Sénya Kovalévsky.”’ 
Mr. Gladstone is a rapid reader, and Mr. Unwin soon received a 
etter in which he said :—‘‘ The Biography has also reached me, and, 
at once beginning to peruse it, 1 have found it a volume of extraor- 
dinary interest, It is in itself a large chapter of human psychol- 
ogy, with something of heredity included. The two works also 
present a great deal of salutary warning.” 

* * * 


THE UNITED STATES are popularly supposed to be the home of 
the interviewer. That formidable, ubiquitous person, it is said, 
was invented by the American journalist, and yet I am told by one 
who should know that we have no interviewers in this country. 
The proprietor of one of the oldest and most successful news- 
paper syndicates told me not long ago that it was utterly impossi- 
ble for him to find anyone in this country to do special interview- 
ingforhim, If he wanted to have a ‘‘celebrity at home” written 
up for his syndicate, he was obliged to go without it or have the 
work badly done. There were plenty of people who would do the 
interviewing and write up the celebrities’ surroundings, but there 
was no one who would give the touch that he wanted. As amodel 
inits way, he mentioned Mr. R. H. Sherard’s recent interview with 
Mr. du Maurier, adding, ‘‘I am seriously thinking of importing 
Mr. Sherard to do this work for me.” ‘‘He wouldn't live in 
America,”’ I suggested. ‘‘ No, but he would come over long enough 
to write up a series of celebrities, if he were well paid for his 
work, and I should expect to pay him well..” 

* * * 


I CONFESS THAT I had noticed the abseace of interviews from 
the pages of American magazines of the same class that makes a 
point of it in England, but I did not know that it was due to the 
scarcity of interviewers in the United States, 

* * 

IN AN ARTICLE on ‘‘ Spring in the Suburbs,’’ published in 7%e 
Evening Post, Miss Cecilia Waern makes a plea for fences that 
entirely harmonizes with my own views on the subject. She is 
speaking of the march of so-called improvement in Flushing, L. I. 
—a place, by the way, in which | take a sentimental interest, as I 
was born there. She describes the fine old streets with their rows 
of stately trees that I remember so well, and then adds that with 
all this beauty there is ‘‘ much to make the heart sad in Flushing.” 
To change thissadness to rejoicing, she affirms that a ‘‘ taste for gar- 
dening ” must ‘‘ be inoculated,” but first, she adds, ‘‘ the women 
must direct their energies towards organizing into a society for the 
reintroduction of fences, palings, walls, hedges, or boarding. 
Without them, individuality becomes impossible, nay, a crime 
against that canon of ‘ good taste’ which dictates that no man shall 
dare to differ from his fellows; without their protection, the fine 
art of gardening must perforce decline in all suburban districts,”’ 

* * 

THE MODERN CRAZE for tearing down fences and throwing 
one’s lawns into the street seems to me about on a par with hotel 
life. It is the community rather than the home idea. A hundred 
families living in one small park, with nothing but the surveyor’s 
map to show one his own boundary lines—it is to me detestable. 


The Critic 


:* 


It is argued that the effect is so much pleasanter on the passer-by 
than a lot of ugly fences. In the first place, why should we care 
more for the passer-by than for ourselves, and in the second, why 
should the fences be ugly? If you have a country place, you want 
to cultivate flowers, and how can you do this if your neighbor’s 
dogs gambol over your garden? You want to sit out under your 
own vine or fig-tree, and you are in plain sight of every stranger 
who comes that way. You are living in the street, you have no 
privacy; you might as well sit on the curb-stone to drink your 
morning coffee. A man’s home is his castle; it should not be a 
peep-show for his fellow-townsmen, There is nothing in all Eng- 
land that we admire more than the walls about the gardens, not 
only for their intrinsic beauty, but for the sense of retirement be- 
hind them, And why should we not have them at home? I had 
the pleasure, one afternoon last summer, of taking tea with Mrs. 
F. D. Millet in her beautiful garden in the village of Broadway, 
England. The garden ran along the road, but it was divided 
from it by a wall some ten or more feet high. If we had been 
sitting in the drawing-room, we could not have been more retired, 
and yet the table was spread out under the big trees within smell- 
ing distance of beds of roses, and with the village street on the 
other side of the wall! How much more civilized than our way of 
living in the public gaze! We will come back to the fences as we 
grow older and care more for comfort than for show. 
ee hs. 


THE ABSENCE OF fences is killing the love of flowers in this 
country. When we have no fences, we plant shrubs, if we plant 
anything, and the old-fashioned garden that our mothers and 
grandmothers cultivated to such perfection is a thing of the past. 
We buy our flowers of an itinerant vender in Broadway, those of 
us who cannot afford the luxury of the florists’ shops, and we know 
nothing of the pleasure of our own gardens. Look at the gardens 
of England. In London or in the country it is the same ; where- 
ever there is a bit of earth, be it on the ground or in a window- 
box, there you find flowers in profusion, I should be very sorry 
to think that we had less love for the beautiful, or that we had 
less sentiment than our English cousins, but the facts are against 
us in the matter of flowers. ‘ 

* 

WHEN THE SILVER SENATORS looked around for a New York 
daily to subsidize, they hit upon the Mercury, Nothing could have 
been more natural. What they wish is to quicken the corpse of 
silver. The thing they hunger and thirst for is quick silver, and 
quick-silver is—mercury. 

* * * 

The Evening Post copies from the San Francisco Ca// a story 
about a wonderfully embellished muzzle-loading shot-gun, made 
‘*in 1770” for ‘* King Joseph Bonaparte ’’ by ‘' the royal arsenal 
superintendent,” and given by the owner to ‘‘a Mr, Mallyard,” 
who was ‘‘ chumming with the Kingat that period.” ‘‘ Since that 
time it has descended to the great-great-grandson of the King’s 
friend, Mr. J. W. Mallyard of San Francisco.”’ It is valued at - 
$1000, One or two minor points in this story need correction, 
‘* At that period” (1770) Joseph Bonaparte was only two years 
old. Mr. A. W. Mailliard of Nicasio (not San Francisco), Cal., 
is the son of Joseph's private secretary—not the great-great-grand- 
sonof ‘‘aMr. Mallyard”’ who happened to be ‘‘ chumming ” with 
the King 125 years ago. 





Mark Twain and Joan of Arc 


To THE EpiTors Of THE CRITIC :— 

In his letter of July 20 ‘‘Cocksure Critic” implies that I said 
that Mark Twain was not the author of ‘‘The Personal Recol- 
lections of Joan of Arc.” At that time, as I wrote, I had not 
read any of the story, and necessarily could have no opinion my- 
self, What I said was that ‘‘if there is the least doubt in the 
minds of the critics as to who wrote ‘ The Personal Recollections 
of Joan of Arc,’ Mark Twain did not, for his style is sud generis,” 
‘¢ Contrariwise,”’ as Tweedledum would say, if there is no doubt 
in the minds of the critics that Mark wrote it, he is certainly the 
author. Their ‘‘cocksureness ” proves it. 

Since writing the first letter, I have dipped into the book, and 
each spoonful was brimming with Mark Twain, so that I now de- 
clare that if the hand that wrote ‘‘ Tom Sawyer” did not also pen 
the ‘* Recollections,” I shall be glad (if I don’t intrude) to join 
** Cocksure Critic” at his banquet of hat in any market-place he 
may name, whether it be in'India or New York or—Vermont. 

As to who ‘‘Cocksure Critic’ may be, is it not enough that I 
have declared Mark Twain the author of the ‘‘ Recollections” ? 
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Shall I peril my reputation as a detector of style by saying (for in- 
stance) that Rudyard Kipling is the man who is so familiar with 
Clemens’s manner that he is willing to devour Mark’s tile ? 
TORRINGFORD, CONN., 22 JULY, 95. 
CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS, 
{[Mr. Loomis’s guess is wrong.—EDs, CRITIC. ] 





Durade’s Portrait of George Eliot 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— : 

In your issue of July 20, Mrs. S. K. McIlhenny of Houston, 
Texas, is quoted as writing to Zhe Jllustrated American that the 
Durade portrait of George Eliot has been but recently given to 
the public. She quotes from Zhe Century for November, 1881, 
that M. Durade ‘‘ made a picture in oils which he refuses to sell, 
copy, or reproduce in any form.”” In making this quotation, Mrs. 
Mcllhenny omitted a very important statement contained in the 
same paragraph—namely, that ‘‘ he has, however, we understand, 
consented to make a replica of it for Mr. Cross.” In the second 
volume of George Eliot's life as related in her letters and journals, 
arranged and edited by J. W. Cross, there is given as the frontis- 
piece the Durade portrait of George Eliot. It is engraved by G. 
L. Stodart, and, I doubt not, from the replica painted for Mr. 
Cross, As Cross’s ‘‘ Life and Letters of George Eliot” has been 
published at least ten years, I marvel that it is not generally 
known that it contains the Durade portrait as well as the other, 
more familiar one. 

BARRE, MASS., 22 July 1895. MARY E, LANE. 

{Miss A. Scott of the South Norwalk Public Library writes to us 
to the same effect.—EDs, CRITIC. ] 





‘*The Evergreen” 


THE FIRST NUMBER of The Evergreen, the new Edinburgh 
quarterly, ‘‘published by Patrick Geddes and Colleagues,” an- 
nounces a new renaissance—coming none too soon,and an end 
to the literature and the art of decay. ‘‘A literature of distin- 
guished style and moral vulgarity,”” say the editors, ‘‘is indeed a 
misproduct of the same process that gives us in our meaner streets 
a degeneration of human type worse than what follows famine.” 
But they add, ‘* We already seem to see, against the background 
of Decadence, the vaguely growing lines of a picture of New 
Birth.” Most of the contributors take the same tone. Mr. 
Patrick Geddes, speaking for science, acknowledges that ‘‘the 
physical sciences and their associated industrial evolution have 
created a disorder they are powerless to re-organize.”” But he re- 
peats an old saying of Descartes, that, ‘‘if the regeneration of 
mankind is to be accomplished, it will be through the medical 
sciences,” and asserts that the regeneration, defined as ‘‘experi- 
mental evolution,” has already begun. M. Charles Saroléa 
writes (in French) of ‘* La Littérature Nouvelle en France,” and 
calls attention to the change that has come over the works of even 
the leaders of the realistic school. The pseudo-scientific philos- 
ophy is bankrupt, he declares, and ‘‘naturalism” or ‘‘ realism” 
in fiction and art must fall with it. He contrasts ‘‘La Terre” 
with ‘* Lourdes,” and prophesies that Zola will yet take the road 
to Damascus. The poetry is largely of a Celtic cast, as is proper 
in a Scotch magazine ; Fiona Macleod’s ‘‘ The Bandruidh” (fe- 
male druid, sorceress, and hence the spring),and some transcripts 
from the Gaelic, in W. G. Brown-Murdoch’s ‘‘ Lengthening 
Days” and Alexander Carmichael’s ‘‘The Land of Lorne,” are 
characteristic of this new strain of influence in English letters. 
The iliustrations are mostly in outline, with broad spaces of black 
and white, something in the manner of Mr. Beardsley, but, as a 
rule, better drawn and even more effective. Among the best are 
Mr. Robert Burns’s Japanesque, ‘‘ Natura Naturans,”’ and Mr. 
John Duncan's ‘‘ Apollo's School-days."’ The latter clever artist 
is, however, guilty of ugliness that out-Beardsleys Beardsley in his 
*« Anima Celtica.”” The volume is beautifully printed, and is 
bound in curiously embossed leather, which smells of pine. (Im- 
ported by J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





Greek in Secondary Schools 


AN IMPORTANT DOCUMENT bearing upon the study of Greek 
has just been issued by a committee representing the American 
Philological Association. This Association, at a meeting held in 
Philadziphia last winter, passed the following resolution regarding 
the amount of time to be given to Greek in secondary schools :— 
‘* Resolved, That, in the opinion of the American Philological As- 
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sociation in any programme designed to prepare students for the 
classical course, not less than three years of instruction in Greek 
should be required.” 

The committee, of which Prof. W. W. Goodwin of Harvard 
University is chairman, was appointed to ‘‘ give effect ’’ to the res- 
olution. The document which it is sending forth has the form of 
an address to ‘‘ Teachers of the Classics and to all Friends of Sound 
Learning in the United States." The committee takes strong 
ground against the ‘‘classical programme” offered by the Com- 
mittee of Ten. The gist of the matter appears in the following 
paragraph :— 

‘¢ The Committee of Ten asked and received the advice of nine 
Conferences, composed of experts in nine departments of study, 
and they justly attribute great weight to the careful judgments of 
these Conferences, which give the proposal of the Committee their 
chief authority in matters of detail. It may surprise many to learn 
that the Greek Conference introduced its recommendations with 
the following general statement :— 

‘The Conference recommends that the study of Greek be begun at /east 
three years before the close of the course preparatory to College.’ 

‘* This primary recommendation, which is the basis of the whole 
report of the Greek Conference, is set aside by the Committee of 
Ten almost without consideration. This is, we believe, the only 
case in which the decided opinion of one of the Conferences, on 
such a fundamental matter, has been so summarily rejected. It 
is true that other studies are not allowed by the Committee all the 
increase which they desire; but Greek alone is to be reduced and 
crippled. The resolution of the Philological Association is simply 
an appeal from the decision of the Committee to the judgment of 
the experts who advised the Committee. The unanimous and en- 
thusiastic approval of the action of the Philological Association 
expressed by the large Classical Conference recently held at Ann 
Arbor shows that scholars in the West are in perfect harmony with 
their colleagues in the East on this important subject.” 

Cogent reasons are presented in favor of the position taken by 
the Philological Association; and the address may be regarded as 
one of the first symptoms of an impending revival of Greek in this 
country, where for some years educational tendencies have been 
too pronounced in favor of the so-called ‘‘ practical,’’ or utilitar- 
ian, studies. The Chicago High Schools, for example, attended by 
nearly seven thousand students, already offer a three-year course 
in Greek, The ‘‘address” is signed not only by the twelve 
members of the Committee, but also by about fifty prominent edu- 
cators from all parts of the country, who are not members of the 
Philological Association. 





Educational Notes 


Dr. B. L, WHITMAN, the new President of the Columbian Uni- 
versity, Washington, is an alumnus of Brown College, and a 
very young man. He was called to the presidency of Colby Uni- 
versity, Waterville, Me., before he was thirty years old, and suc- 
ceeded by his energy in doubling the number of matriculations 
at that institution during the few years he passed at its head. 
The alumni of Columbian University have already felt the in- 
fluence of his active spirit, and pledged themselves to raise 
$75,000 for the reorganization of their alma mater. Columbian 
College was incorporated in 1819, and made a university in 1873. 
The original buildings on Meridan Hill were sold some years ago, 
the proceeds of the sale, with a generous donation from the late 
W. W. Corcoran, being spent in the erection of a building in 
the city. The university is a Baptist institution, and has not made 
rapid progress of late, though it opened its doors to women some 
timeago. Great things are expected by alumni, Trustees and 
students from the new President. 


Prof. Stephen J. Young of Bowdoin College died suddenly at 
Brunswick on July 16, He was sixty-two years of age, and a 
graduate of Bowdoin, class of 59. He was Treasurer of the Col- 
lege for nearly twenty years, and for many years taught modern 
languages there. 

The British Public Schools and Universities Association has 
been founded in Chicago, its aim being to unite the many men 
who went to Eton, Harrow, Charterhouse, Rugby, Dulwich, Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Trinity College (Dublin), Edinburgh, and all 
the other great schools and universities of the United Kingdom, 
now residing in this country. It is proposed by the organizers to 
establish branches in New York and Chicago, to own a club- 
house in each of these cities, and to hold an annual dinner on 
the same day in each centre. 
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The Sixth International Geographical Congress was to open 
at the Imperial Institute, London, yesterday (Friday.) The Amer- 
can delegates include G. G. Hubbard, President of the National 
Geographic Society; Cyrus C. Adams, Gen. A. W. Greely, Dr. 
W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education; Assistant Sec- 
retary of State W. W. Rockhill, W. C. Whittemore, Prof. Will- 
iam Libbey, Jr., John E, Hudson, Paul B, du Chaillu, Lieut.- 
Commander W. S. Cowles, Naval Attaché of the American 
Embassy to England; C. S. Noyes, ex-Judge Charles P. Daly, 
President of the American Geographical Society; Miss E. R. Scid- 
more and Miss Arleen Bell. They will be introduced to the Duke 
of York by Ambassador Bayard. 


The July Quarterly Fournal of Economics contains articles on 
‘¢ Industrial Arbitration in the United States,” by Edward Cum- 
mings; ‘‘The Quantity Theory of Money,” by Francis A. 
Walker; ‘‘ The Origin of Interest,” by E. Bohm-Bawerk; ‘‘ Von 
Thiinen’s Theory of Natural Wages,’ by H. L. Moore; ‘‘ Risks 
as an Economic Factor,’’ by John Haynes; and ‘‘ The Effect of 
an Eight Hours’ Day on Wages and the Unemployed,” by Charles 
Beardsley, Jr. 

At the Pan-American Congress at Toronto, Charles R. Skinner, 
State Superintendent of New York Public Schools, delivered, on 
July 19, an address on ‘‘What Does America Owe to Public 
Schools?” in the course of which he declared that ‘‘ anything 
other than unsectarian education is impossible in a country where 
all religious sects have equal rights,” 

The Harvard Monthly for February contains some fiction 
that shows sparks of promise, and some writing in which youth- 
ful imagination, necessarily not guided by mature observation, 
has dealt with the great miseries of life. The poetry is far from 
bad, but, on the whole, the contributors belong to the same band 
that is found now in all countries, and called collectively Zs 
jeunes. 





Notes 
JOHN Murray will publish, this fall, Gibbon’s journals, cor- 
respondence and autobiographies, the manuscripts of which have 
been in the possession of Lord Sheffield, who will write the preface. 
The journals were written in French, and the letters addressed to 
members of his family. Gibbon wrote seven autobiographies, 
each on different lines, 


—T. C. & E. C. Jack of Edinburgh, the publishers of the Cen- 
tenary Edition of the Poems of Robert Burns, now in course of 
preparation under the editorship of W. E, Henley and T, F. Hen- 
derson, request all owners of original MSS. to communicate with 
them for purposes of comparison and collation, as itis the editors’ 
aim to present as pure a text as can be obtained. The edition will 
be completed in four volumes, 


—T. Y. Crowell & Co. will publish in their Library of Econ- 
omics and Politics ‘‘ The Insurance of Working Men Against 
Accidents, Sickness and Old Age,” by Dr. W. F. Willoughby of 
the Department of Labor; and a treatise on psychology, by Prof. 
Bascom. 

—A. S. Barnes & Co. have in preparation a volume on ‘‘ The 
Signers of the Declaration,” by H. Dwight, with facsimiles of 
their signatures, and a copy of the Declaration and Constitution. 
They announce, further, an edition, in four volumes, of the works 
of the Rev. Dr. John Hall; a volume on ‘‘ The English Versions 
of the Bible,” by. the Rev. Dr. Blackford Condit; a new edition of 
their ‘‘ Popular History of the United States’’ brought down to 
1895; and an abridged edition of Alison’s ‘‘ History of Europe.” 


—Funk & Wagnalls have in preparation ‘‘ The Students’ Stand- 
ard Dictionary,” ‘‘The Students’ Standard Synonyms,” ‘‘ The 
Students’ Standard Speller’’ and five ‘* Standard Readers,” 

—‘‘Early Rhode Island Houses: An Historical and Architec- 
tural Study,” by Norman M. Isham of Brown University, and 
Albert F. Brown, is announced by Preston & Rounds, Providence, 
R. I. Fourteen characteristic houses are treated in a series of 
fifty full-page plates, and a number of plans, sections and restora- 
tions, The work will be published in a limited edition, by 
subscription. 

—In the August Century Capt. Alfred T. Mahan draws some 
‘Lessons from the Yalu Fight, based upon an account of the battle 
written by Commander McGiffin of the Chen Yuen, published in 
the same number. 

—Students of literature will be interested in an article on 


‘*L'Influenza della Lirica [taliana sulla Lirica Inglese nel Secolo 


XVI.,” by Luigi De Marchi, dealing with Sir Thomas Wyatt. 
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—‘‘ Inthe July number of Blackwood's,” writes Mrs. J. F. Hen- 
shaw of the Minneapolis Public Library, ‘‘F. M. F. Skene, in 
‘Glimpses of Vanished Celebrities,’ gives Whittier's 

‘I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift, 
Beyond His love and care,’ 
as written by Walter Savage Landor. Did he ever write anything 
like it? And can you tell who this intimate acquaintance of roy- 
alty was?” J. S, B. writes from Philadelphia to the same effect. 


—Among the contents of the August A¢/antic is an account of 
‘* How Judge Hoar Ceased to be Attorney-General,” by Jacob D. 
Cox. Percival Lowell tries to answer the questions, ‘‘ 1s Mars 
inhabited, and, if so, by what kind of people?” ‘* A Poet’s York- 
shire haunts ” is devoted to the places that Lowell liked, 


—A tasteful reprint of the first and fourth versions of Fitzger- 
ald’s translation of the ‘‘ Rubaiyat " of Omar Khayyam, together 
with the omitted stanzas from the second version, is announced 
for Sept. 1 by the E. W. Porter Co. of St. Paul, Minn. There 
will be only 750 copies. 


—A new edition of the late Dr. Arthur Brooks’s only work, 
**The Life of Christ in the World,” has just been published by 
Thomas Whittaker. Dr, Brooks, by the way, had been Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of Barnard College since its incorpora- 
tion, and was heartily devoted to its interests. 


—August Reichensperger, at one time the leader of the clerical 
party in the Prussian Diet and the Reichstag, and a well-known 
writer on medizval art, “ied at Cologne, on July 16. He was 
born at Coblenz in 1808. Among his works are ‘‘ Notes on the 


Construction of the Cologne Cathedral,” ‘* Statues in the Choir 
of the Cologne Cathedral,’’ ‘* Christian and German Architecture,” 
‘* Views on Christian Art,” ‘‘ Monumental Painting,” ‘‘ Profane 


Architecture” and ‘‘Gothic Art of the Fourteenth Century.” 


—Max Nordau, the author of ‘‘ Degeneration,” is writing a new 
book, ‘‘ The Elements of Society.” 

—Mr. Augustine Birrell, the essayist, and son-in-law of the late 
Mr. Locker, is one of the few noted Liberals (though noted for 
other than political reasons) to be re-elected to Parliament. Even 
the brilliant author and orator, Mr. Morley, has fallen outside the 
breastworks, As for Lord Houghton, the retiring Lord Lieuten- 
ant for Ireland, he has been kicked upstairs into an earldom, 
Like his father, he is a very graceful writer of verse. 

—According to The British Printer, the Kelmscott edition of 
Chaucer, of which only 425 copies were printed on paper and 
seven on vellum, has been exhausted, bringing about $47,000 in 
all.. No wonder that William Morris’s socialism is of. a contem- 
plative and pacific quality ! 

—Mr. Beerbohm Tree will produce ‘‘Trilby” at the Hay- 
market, London, late in the autumn. 


—‘‘Some of the best prices realized at the sale of the Burns and - 


Scott manuscripts,” says the London Daily Telegraph, ‘‘ were for 
letters and lyrics of the author of ‘Banks and Braes,’ For one of 
his poems of two folio pages, ‘ There was an old Man and he had 
a bad Wife,’ 24/7. was paid, and for a single ballad of twenty-eight 
lines, ‘Fy, let us.a’ to Kirk,’ 16/7, ‘I'll kiss thee yet’ fetched ten 
guineas, while two autograph poems of eighty lines brought 30/., 
and a letter to his friend Ainslie 237. Poor Burns lived four and a 
half years in Dumfries with an ascertained income which ‘ was for 
some time as low as 50/, and never rose above 70/. a year, with 
a family of seven or eight individuals to support, and this at a time 
when the necessaries of life were much dearer than now.’ How 
little did he think when he wrote his last letter, just about a cen- 
tury ago, that in these days any bit of his manuscript would be 
worth almost a guinea aline. At the same sale a letter from Sir 
Walter Scott to the Duke of Buckingham referring to the Banna- 
tyne Club of Scotland, June, 1827, sold for 4/, 155. ; a letter to John 
Galt, mentioning illness in Sir Walter's family, which prevented 
him from writing for the Highland Society in London, 6/.; and 
another to Miss Seward, March, 1809, 6/."’ 


—Of the 541 volumes and 401 parnphlets added to the State 
library at Albany last month, 686 were gifts, The library now 
contains 189,359 volumes, not counting over 100,000 duplicates, 

—The Harlem branch of the New York-Circulating Library has 
been moved from its cramped quarters at 1943 Madison Ave. to 
18 East 125th Street, the entire house having been refitted for its 
needs. According to the Librarian, this branch has a larger cir- 
culation for its books, compared with their number, than any 
other library in the State. 
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Belden, Jessie Van Zile. Fate at the 


, Ambrose. ‘Tales of Soldiers and on Civilians. soc. 
Bowen, Edwin W. An Historical study of the 6-Vowel. 
Bradlee, Caleb D. Recollections of a Ministry of Forty years. 


Charles J. Finances i the United Sates from 1775-1789, with Especial 

ae dget. ison, Wis.: pub "by the University. 
Comstock, George C. Studies’ fn Spherical on Practical Astronomy. 

Madison, Wis.: pub. gba ‘Gniversity. 


ce to the Bu 


Cornish, C. J. The Isleof Wight No. XIX. 
Davis, VA J, The Veiled Doctor. $1.25. 
Daudet, Alp honse. Fromont, Jr., and Risler, Sr. 





K. Li Rung Chang 


Doyle, A. — and Others. Strange Secrets. 
Dowden ward. New Studies in x Biomeaph 
Gruso Be Netess Critical & ical 
Guthrie, Kenneth S. Of tena with = Oo 
Guerber, H. A. Lagends ofthe Rhine. $2, 

+A. Myths of Northern conde $1.50. 
Guerber. H. A. Contes et ndes. 


Hardy, Epon $ heeeotbu ue Tyee. 6 $1.50. Harper & Bros. 

Hardy, Thomas. te Remedies. Rand, McNally &Co, Webster’s Academic Dictionary. $1.50. 
Heatley, “ § 3 “ind | i. . Kingdon. The New Gradatim. ssc. Ginn & Co. 

Hichens, R .S. An Imaginative Man. $1. 25, D. Appleton & Co, Range of the Baraboo Bluffs. 25¢ 


Hobbs, W. 


Publications Received 


Dictionnaire Général de la Langue po Frangates Part XVI. 
Douglas, Robert ited by S. H Jeyes. $1.25 


London: R. F. Fenno & Co. 


3sc. Phila.: coors W. Jacobs, 
A. S, Ba 


. A Contribution to the Mineralogy of Wisconsin. 4oc. Madison, 
Wis.: pub. by the University. 
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J. B. me ga & Co. 
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D. C. Heath & Co. 
Boston: George H, Ellis. 


Maartens, M. 
Otis, James. How Tomm 


acmillan & Co. 
Harper & Bros. Rendine of the Solid South, 
Rand. McNally & Co. 


Paris; Chas, Delagrave. 


Frederick Warne & Co, 
Scripture, E. W. Thinking, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Boston: J. M. Bowles 


rnes & Co. 


American Book Co. 
American Book Co, 


Winter, John Strange. 


Hubbard, Elbert. Wm. Wordsworth, 
Kk Co, Kellogg, Edward. A New Monetary System. asc. 
Leffmann, omy wr ing Testimony. 

y Lady Nobody. I lust. 1.7 
Macnie, John. "once of Geometry. Edit te 


Parker, Gilbert. When Valmond Came to Pontiac 
Publilii Syri Sententize. Edited by R. A. H. Bickford-Smith, $r.40. 


Remington, Frederic. Pony Tracks $3. 
Reid, Stuart J. Lord John Russell. ¢r. 
Royal Natural History, The. Edited by R. Lydekker. Vol. I, No. 


Thomson, Edward W. Old Man Savarin. ¢1. 
Van Dyke, T.S. Game Birds at Home. §:.s0. 
Vedder, Henry C. Talks to Baptist Young People. 


Williams, Geo. F. Bullet and Shell. [Hlust. ¢r.50. 
A Magnificent Young Man 


Number 701 


Hunt, Rockwell Dennis. Genesis of California’s First Constitution 


Balt.: Johns Hopkins Press. 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 
United States Buok Co. 
Philada.: vey Printed. 
5 Harper & Bros. 
by E. E. White. $1.50. 
American Book Co. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Chicago; Stone & Kimball. 


Saved the Barn. 


Macmillan & a 
Mobile, Ala.: be 4 ony hy 
arper & 
haa & Bros. 
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Frederick Warne & Co. 


Feeling, Doing. ¢ 
Meadvie, mae Flood & Vincent. 


Smith, L.S. An Experimental Study of Field Methods. 


Madison, Wis: on. by the Sale: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Fords, | ici & Hulbert. 


Phila: Amer. Baptist Public. Co. 
American Book Co. 


Weidman, Samuel. On the Quartz Keratophyre and Associated Rocks of the North 


Madison, Wis.: pub. by the University, 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
J. B. Lippincott Co, 
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‘*UNLIKE ANY OF THE HUN- 
dreds of volumes of short stories that have 
been given us during the past few years. 
It deserves to be read and there is no doubt 
that it will be, and by a large number of 
readers who are tired of the wearisome 
novel of the day and the enervating stories 
that flood the market,” —Boston Times, on 


KAFIR STORIES 


By Ws. C. SCULLY (Buckram Series), 75c. 
HENRY HOLT & CO.,N. Y. 











The New 
* Model 


\ Remington Typewriter. 





No. 
Improved Lighter 


Uniform and pi be Touch 


Matohless Construction, 


led 
Send fer I alled Sp 





MANY NOTABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 


More Permanent Fe 
ter and Wider "Carriage. 


cal Ribbon Movement, 
Improved Paper Feed. 


Unequalled Durability. 

atalogue. 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














Trilbyana: 
The Rise and Progress of a Popular Novel 


Being a review of Mr. du Maurier’s ‘' Trilby,” a criticism of the Draw- 
ings, a notice of the Play, and an account of the various Entertainments 


founded upon the Book. 


The songs ‘‘ Ben Bolt,” ‘‘ Malbrouck,” ‘‘Au Clair de la Lune,” etc. ; 


> arTe- 


view of Nodier’s ‘‘ Trilby, le Lutin d’ Argail ”; and many other items of 
interest, mostly reprinted from Zhe Critic. 

Portraits of Mr. du Maurier, a view of his house on Hampstead Heath, 
and a reproduction of his first contribution to Punch, containing likenesses of 


himself and Mr. Whistler. Z3 


A 56-page pampiilet, about 9 by 6 inches, untrimmed. 
Special edition, limited to 250 numbered copies, on deckle-edged, hand- 
made paper, with illustrations printed on separate sheets, each copy signed 


by the editors, J. B. & J. 


L. Gilder. 


$x net. (The right is reserved to 


raise the price a ter 100 copies have been disposed of.) 
Regular edition, 25 cents per copy. 


A k I) } 
For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 

general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





The Critic 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
AND THE ARTS 


Edited since January 1881 by J. B. & J. L. Gilder 


Ten cents a copy. Back numbers more 
than six months but not more than one 
year old, fifteen cents a copy. Over one year 
old, twenty, -five cents. Many of the earlier 
issues are out of print. Indexes same price 
as single copies. 


Vol. I. (old series), covering the year 1881, 
$15. Vols. II, and III. (1882 and 1883), $10 
each. Each volume of the new series (be- 

inning Jan., 1884) covers six months; price, 

2.50. 

Subscription price $3 a year, payable in 
advance. ‘Essays trom The Opivie, ” $1. 
Critic with “Essays,” $3.50. Handy Binder, 
$1. Critic with binder, $3.50. 


To foreign countries in Universal Postal Union, 
postage one dollar per year extra. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 





THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 





287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Columbia 
Bicycle 


advertising has for months 
been conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. 1895 Columbias at 
$100—finest, easiest-running 
bicycles ever produced at 
any price—have been doing 
their own advertising. 
For the first time this year we can assure 
reasonably prompt deliverv of regu- 


larly equipped Columbias 
™ maa artfords. 


You See Them Everywhere 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 
General Offices and Factories, Hartford, Conn. 


Pesnon SrorEs: Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Providence, Philadel hia, 
Buffalo, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, San Francisco. 








THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


for AUGUST contains, among other papers, 

A Singular Life. XX.-XXII. Exizazeras 
Sruart PuEps. 

Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar. 
WakE. 

How Judge Hoar Ceased to be Attorney- 
General. Jacos Dotson Cox 


Darwi E. 


An Architect's Vacation. II. French and 


English Churches. Ropert Swain PEaBopyY. 


A Poet’s Yorkshire Haunts (very interest- 
ing glimpses of Lowell’s English life), by 


Evegnia SKELDING, JR. 
Godfrey’s Cove. Joun Hatt Inenam. 


The Political and Professional Life ofa 


French ‘‘[acon.” J. M. Lupiow. 
A Woman's Luncheon. 


A Talk Over Autographs. 
Groree BirxsecKx Ari. 


Thrift. L. Dougatt. 

Mars. IV. Oases. Pxrorvat Lowe. 
President Polk's Diary. 
‘* Like a Star.” James Herpert Morse. 


The Seats of the flighty. XIV., XV. 


Gitpert Parker. 


Tse Wrongs of the Juryman. Harvey N. 


SHEPARD. 
The New Art Criticism. Mazy Logan. 


$4.00 a’year ; 35 cents a number. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Fourth Paper. 


James SoHOULER. 


Authors at Home 


Personal and Biographical Sketches of well-known 
American Writers. 


These animated sketches originally ap- 
peared in Zhe Critic, whose editors, J. B. 
& J. L. Gilder, have arranged them for 
publication in book-form. The list em- 
braces nearly thirty names, all of them 
familiar to American readers; with one 
exception, that of Goldwin Smith, they 
are the names of native American writers. 
All the articles have been written with 
the sanction of the people they portray, 
and from them one gets a more intimate 
view of the authors sketched than even 
their own writings afford. 


**One of the few books that may be said to 
be truly delightful. . There is a charm about 
the personality of ‘authors that rarely attaches 
itself to any other class; and by this book the 
reader, without any feeling of intrusion, is intro- 
duced to the author in his own library, and soon 
finds himself on pa most delightfully familiar 
footing.” — Bost 


** Until the time comes when the formal biog- 
raphies of these living Americans shall have to be 
written, this volume will remain the best and 
most trustworthy source of information about 
them.”—-Boston Advertiser. 


**The high tone of the volume—its freedom 
from offensive ‘smartness’ and carelessness, which 
is ill-natured gossip—is worthy of the’ highest 
praise." — Journal of Commerce. 


‘* The book ought to have a place in all refer- 
ence libraries.”— Rochester Post-Express. 


‘“‘A series of charming sketches,”—Pudlic 
Opinion. 








1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Large-Paper Edition, 
for interleaving, limited to 100 copies, $5. 


ORDERS RECEIVED BY THE CRITIC Co., 
287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Tell Your Friends 


A MIDSUMMER OFFER 








*¢Piarcella.” By [irs. Humphry Ward. 


2vols. $2. 
“ ” 

Ti By Gnoege du flat. $175, 
‘*The Adventures of Captain Horn.” 
By Frank R. Stockton. $1.50. 

These four novels are the successes of the 
year, 
if you have read a borrowed copy and wish 
to own the book, you may do so now with- 
out paying for the privilege. We will mail 
Sree to any new subscriber sending us $3 
for one year’s mew subscription for The 
Critic—the leading American weekly re- 
| view of literature and the arts—the author- 
ized edition of any one of these books. To 
any one sending us $10 for three mew sub- 


of these novels. 

|  Thés offer ts open till 1 Oct., 1895—not 
a day later. 

THE CRITIC COo., 








11 East 17th Street, New York. 


287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


. 


If you have not read any of them, or | y fo 


scriptions for The Cr#tic, we will send a// 


COLUMBIA 
QUALITY 


always maintained. 
Far more Columbia 
bicycles than ever 
this year. Farmore 
\ care that no imper- 
fect Columbias go 
out. 

$100 for a Coclumbia 


means $200 of piead 
ure and satisfaction 


—p— 


Pepe Manufacturing Co. 
General Offices and Factories, Hartford, Conn, 
BRANCH STORES: Bouton, New oy Som 
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THE AUTHORS’ CLIPPING BUREAU 
makes @ specialty of furnishing authors with the reviews of 
their books and coeeee = ations of t En ny Fg published in 
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“ Full of Fire and Thrill.” 
Naa MAN SAVARIN AND OTHER 
STORIES. 


By Epwarp W. Tromson. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


as aoything Mr. Kipling prepoetyrre 
pling ever given us.” 
Transcript. 


IN THE LAND OF LORNA DOONE 


And other Pleasurable Excursions in Eng- 
land. By Wm. H. Reine. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.00. 


‘* Heartily to be commended to all lovers of 
English literature.” — Outlook, 


‘* Has the charm of literature and the prac- 
tical uses of an itinerary.”—W. Y. Observer. 


For sale by alu booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK, 46 East 14th St. 
BOSTON, 100 Purchase St. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


CHERMERHORN’S Teacuenzs’ Aczncy. 
Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established 1855, 





3 East 147m Stazet, N. Y. 


An Agency feet ge pel 





someth “Tecan 
you shout them That ' ines pe pv nd te 


mends yeu, that is more. Ours Recommends. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 








CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 
Hartferd, 


Conn. 





outs lication for Septe Mitte Pree is re- 
Power: ada Miss SARA}. 3 SMITH, Principal. 


— Connecticut. 
™ _ SAinD’s Jusstonte § for Girls. 44 miles from wow 


. Pris Coll Pre 
sasauen hast, jpeanaieens lake, ie 
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necticu 
WT MARGARETS DI DIOCESAN BOARBING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FoR GIRLS reopens Sept. 18th bos 
first year, The Rev. Francis T. russell, .D., Rector, 
ii Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 


pe ee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 





NEW MILFORD, LITCHFIELD CO., COMN. 
esday, October 1st, 


Graduate course, Mrs, wie’ D. BLACK, P. 


EDUCATIONAL 
NEW YORK CITY 








THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 


Dax. ANTONIN DVORAK, Diexcror. 


Scholastic Year 1894-95 
from Serrempex 18sT edhe 1ST. hy faculty 
artists and 


peor p-goed me foremost instructors of vf Amarion, 
it ma affirmed can 
Sirsa te co adeabudig ealeabe diver of onston corps of teachers, 








NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 
T. MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Advent sore of of the Fifty- Taira $e 


wilt begin, Sept 20 ond Hobene. Addons wer Basten, ? 
DI 





Nort 
SSacol Year 








OHIO 


FPRANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, 0. 
Begins 71st year Sept. 2. Board, tuition, furnished 
room, and books, $2.80 to & a week; 8 courses; no saloons. 
Cheap, safe. Largest re Catalog free. 

w ILLIAMS, -D., 





Pres. 











DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
District oF gr ewes Washington, 


National Park For You 
Suburbs of eeeinaten, D . C. Collegiate 
Courses bows iful grounds. $75,000 buildi; 
Send for Illustrated 
“Itisa liberal education to live in 


MASSACHUSETTS 
WILLARD HALL. 
A Boarding School for Girls, 
Five Teachers resident, 
Address Mrs, Saran M. Merrit. 
































Danvers, 








” NEW JERSEY 
The Misses Anablie’s En: » Prench and German 


NEW BRUNSWICK New JERSEY, 
Preparation, Art and Music. Apply for circulars 


NEW YORK 














T. AGNES, SCHOOL, 
S Under the direction of Bisor Doane, agth year 
Miss Even W, Bovn, Principal. Albany, N.Y. 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
E binge rae FOR woeen, EN. sree Tol 
Sole ot eine 1 and health 


Selling vie scine taeohaeaan. 
will begin September 19, 1894, Send for 





_T. ener Eomocs, Stanties, N. ¥. Summer School 
S for ecreation. Excursion on 
inground Lake Qniare snd ine Theseand 
on tic 
Ceast. Apply to Col, Wm, Versuck, Preot 
New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses _—— School for Girls. 
Gertifienta ta ov ran to Vassar and Wellesley. 


MT. PLEASANT ACADE 
SING SINGON. iUDsoN. 
Open for boarders oe July and August. ga 
rooms, ba lent library; 


agoinde cee “comforaha Address C. F. BRUSIE- 


RIVERVIEW ACADER 
= essence a inci 


New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue, 
Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address ** 
Mrs, C, F. Hartt, Principal, 


NEW YORK CITY 


HE MISSES ELY'’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Riversipe Daive, 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York. 


























New York City, 181 Lenox Ave., near roth St. 
188 MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTOW, 
French and English School for Girls. 








Painesville, Ohio. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
who desire a course of study beyond that of the pre- 


porn. eae wy Mary Evans, Principal. 
THE OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 


Offers first-class Educational Advantages 
to a limited number of earnest students. 


CATALOGUES ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT. 














PENNSYLVANIA 


n., 4323 and 4315 Walnut Street. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 
‘on Twenty Gints. Under the charge of 
Henrietta Clerc and py Marion L. Pecke. 
h warranted to be —* two years. Terms, 
. Address Mme. H. 








PENNSYLVANIA, B 

ISS BALDWINS School for Girls. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within five 
ears, more than forty pupils have entered Bryn 
Mawr College from this schoo! ertificate admits to Vas- 
sar, Smith and Wellesley. Diploma ove in both General 
| and College e-Preparatory courses. Eighth year opens Sept. 

25, 1895. For circular, adayess, 
Miss FLORENCE BAtpwin, Principal. 


‘French Books «.: 


All New, Standard, and Illustrated French 
Books constantly in stock, 
Catalogue free. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y 


gj) ONUMENTS 


Send for Illustrated Hand-book 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 CARMINE STREET 
NEW YORK. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Rooms $1.00 per day and upwards. 


‘‘There is an atmosphere of home com- 
fort and hospitable treatment at the St. 
Denis which is rarely met with in a public 
house, and which insensibly draws you there 


as often as you turn your face toward New 
York.” 
































POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking 
leavening strength.,—Latest 
Food Report, 


Greter. Highest of all in 
nited States Government 


Roya Baxinc Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 








THIRTY-ONE 
INFORMATION 
BUREAUS. 


Each of the city ticket offices of the New 
York Central Hudson River Railroad in 
New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Troy, Mon- 
treal, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati and San Francisco is an 
Information Bureau—31 in all. 

Complete information in regard to rates 
and routes for reaching the principal health 
and pleasure resorts of America can be ob- 
tained free; also information regarding prin- 
cipal hotels at such resorts, their rates, 
accommodations, etc., etc. 

We have a great variety of books and 
pictures descriptive of the hotels and their 
surroundings. Agents are always glad to 
assist callers. It may pay you to consult 
them before laying out your route. 


A of pd Iliusirated Catalogue of New York 
and Etchin tee be sent fr sett De poet 
on receipt of a or dean aes by Fore 
| p00 Passenger A "News 
ork, 





Handy-Binder 


To any address, One Dollar, 
The Critic one year, with Binder, $3.50. 
THE CRITIC CO.,, Fourth Ave., N. Y. 











RECAMIER 
CREAM 


Removes 
TAN end SUNBURN. 


Will cure all Skin 
Eruptions. 
Sample sent postpaid 
on receipt of 25 
cents. 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
1g1 W. gist St., 
New York. 














